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VANCOUVER , third largest city in Canada, is many things to many people. Gate- 
way to the Pacific and the Orient, it is the outlet for the burgeoning natural resources 
and manufactured goods of Western Canada. It handles more grain than any other 
port in the world. Hinterland developments like the International Columbia River 
Agreement with U.S.A. presage a future for the city that baffles current calculation. 
Vancouver displays increasing interest in the arts and humanities, as witness the city- 
owned $6 million Queen Elizabeth Theatre and a $7:3 million addition to its General 
Hospital,both recently completed. Set in a panorama of mountains and seaways and bless- 
ed by an equable climate, Vancouver is one of the world’s most “‘livable’’ cities. Also 
numbered among its amenities are 912 of the world’s finest elevators. They're by OTIS. 


AUTOTRONIC® OR ATTENDANT-OPERATED PASSENGER ELEVATORS @ ESCALATORS @ TRAV-O-LATORS @ FREIGHT ELEVATORS 
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GEORGE HUNTER 


OTIS 
ELEVATOR 
COMPANY LIMITE: 


Head Offices and Works: Hamilton, Onte 
Offices in 28 Cities Across Canada 
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ELEVATOR MODERNIZATION & MAINTENANCE ° MILITARY ELECTRONIC SYSTEMS e GAS & ELECTRIC TRUCKS BY BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
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ARTICLES INSIDE STORY 


Social Credit’s New 


Man of Destiny THE COVER: What SN’s Special Report in this issue is all about. 
by John A. Irving, 9 
On Pages 18 and 19 SN states its editorial position that Canada must not 
A New Approach accept nuclear weapons and follows this by four, fact-filled expert articles. 
7 ee John Gellner, Contributing Editor on Military Affairs, outlines a realistic 
we ie military posture for the country — without the bomb; Kenneth McNaught, 
Proper Pension Plans Contributing Editor on International Affairs, states the case for non-alignment 
For the 1960s which is attracting a wide following both in this country and England; Major- 
by James 1. Clave. 14 General (retired) F. F. Worthington, former head of Canada’s Civil Defence, 
5 tells what practical steps we should take against the awful eventuality which 


Programed Learning: 


Canada Finds others might bring about and Robert Reford recounts from Ottawa the record 

A Real Defence Policy of our curious apathy in foreign affairs and tells how Canada’s one statement 
by John Gellner, 20 of policy on the bomb was made by the PM—outside the House of Commons. 
We Must Get Out Professor John Irving of the University of Toronto, expert on Western 

Of the Arms Race Canadian political affairs and author of The Social Credit Movement in 
by Kenneth McNaught, 23 Alberta, takes us to the new leader (prospective) of the party. He is Dr. 


Robert N. Thompson of Red Deer, ex-airforce, ex-chiropractor and ex-educa- 
tor; an expert on African affairs with 15 years’ experience in Ethiopia. He is 
expected to take over the leadership at the party’s national convention in 


What We Can Do 
When the Bombs Fall 


by F. F. Worthington, 31 Ottawa early in July. 
Our Curious Apathy 

In Foreign Affairs Professor James L. Clare of the Department of Actuarial Mathematics of 
by Robert Reford, 34 the University of Manitoba tells how pension plans — if they are to be of 
optimum benefit to both employer and employee — should be tailored to the 
DEPARTMENTS peculiar requirements of the 1960s. Elimination of a fixed retirement age, 
Books, 41 and extending it in many instances would, he feels, allow flexibility in many 

plans. 


Comment of the Day, 5 


Crossword, 36 In Books, Miriam Chapin reviews Einstein on Peace and shows how the great 
scientist firmly held to the belief that war is always, and in essence, evil. . . 


eenaats in SCIENCE, Brian Cahill tells why we act the way we do in responding to 

Gold & Dross, 50 internal stimuli of biological origin . . . in his LONDON LETTER, Beverley 

Letters, 3 Nichols investigates some of the more esoteric manifestations of English 

society and reports that Somerset Maugham’s 2nnual visit opens the “Season” 

Ottawa Letter, 39 . . . in FILMS, Mary Lowrey Ross dissects the new French film Breathless and 
Point of View, 54 finds it a masterpiece of chilling involvement. 
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NEW HUMBER 
SUPER SNIPE 


You, withaneyefor beauty, 
a love of luxury... the New 
Humber Super Snipe is for 
you. Its impeccable interior 
detail offers a world of ele- 
gance and comfort... its 
flowing lines have character 
and dignity ... it rides the 
road in smooth silence. 
Fully automatic transmis- 
sion, power steering and 
power assisted brakes are 
standard equipment. 

$4395 p.o.e. East Coast 
$4495 p.o.e. West Coast 


ROOTES PRODUCTS: 


HILLMAN - HUMBER - SUNBEAM 
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Lighter Side 





by Mary Lowrey Ross 


Freedom With Strings Attached 


NoT LONG AGO, Rev. A. W. Downer 
proposed in the Ontario Legislature that 
alcoholics be given compulsory state 
treatment on the same basis as suf- 
ferers from tuberculosis. It was a handy 
parallel — alcoholics are sick people, 
aren’t they? — but it overlooked one 
salient argument: Nobody ever fought 
for the right to be tubercular, but the 


| fiercest tenet in the faith of an alco- 


holic is his right to be an alcoholic if 
he wants to. 

Meanwhile, the Downer proposal has 
stirred some resistance-fighters to re- 


| examine our rights and discover how 


many are left to us in an age dedicated 
to Human Freedom. 

As the count stands, we still have 
the right to make money if we can find 
a job. We can even make a lot of 
money, but always on the understand- 
ing that the more we make, the less 
we will be allowed to keep. 

We have a right to hospitalization in 
case of sickness. Unfortunately we 
haven’t a right to a bed in a hospital, 
we have to wait our turn. In case of 
emergency we can get a bed in the cor- 


| ridor or in the public ward, a privilege 
| we were entitled to without hospitaliza- 
| tion. 


That takes care of wealth and health. 


| When it comes to welfare, we still have 


the curmudgeonly right not to con- 
tribute to the Community Chest. How- 


| ever, we have no right not to contribute 





to that vast Community Chest, the 


| Welfare State, or the Dept. of Internal 


Revenue. 

We have the right to resist fluorida- 
tion, at least till fluoridation becomes 
statutory. After that we have the right 
to collect water in an old rain-barrel, 
a freedom we will probably retain till 


| a test-case comes up before the Depart- 
| ment of Public Health. 


We have a right to regulate the size 


| of our families without interference by 


the State. But, with the population 


| threat, it shouldn’t be long before the 
| State regulates the size of our families 


without interference by us. 
We still have the right to plant a tree 
on our property. But we have no right 


| to the leaves on the tree, which can’t 


_ be burned in the backyard, a sacré de 
| printemps dear to the heart of the city- 


dweller, but must be handed over t 
the municipality. 

We have the right to buy a bottle o 
whisky, operate a vehicle, keep a do; 
install a wall-socket, marry, and buil 
a kitchen lean-to. But we can exercis 
these rights only if we have first ob 
tained a permit from the governmen. 
We also have the right to resist asses: 
ment by opinion pollsters, I.Q. specia! 
ists, credit managers and motivationa' 
researchers, though it seldom occurs to 
us to exercise it. We have a right to 
almost any possession we fancy, but no 
right to resist repossession in case of 
lapsed payments. 

We have a right to neutralism, but 
no special right to survival in case 
neutralism doesn’t work. We have a 
right to divorce our mates, but on terms 
that make it simpler for the scrupulous 
and the improvident just to stay mar- 
ried. We have a right to join unions, on 
terms that jeopardize our rights not to 
join unions. We have the right to listen 
to music in public places but no right 
to have the music turned off. However, 
we have the right to turn off the com- 
mercials on television, and also the 
right to a morning coffee break. 

Apart from the last two rights, it 
will be noticed, most of the freedoms 
we have achieved over the last half- 
century have strings attached to them. 
This is unavoidable, naturally, in an 
age when everybody’s rights jostle the 
rights of everybody else. (No Trespass- 
ing, No Peddlers, Keep to the Righi, 
Keep to the Left, Keep Out, Keep 
Quiet.) 

Human Freedoms continue to e> 
pand, but only at the cost of crowdin: 
them from one area into another, lib : 
air in a balloon, and it is hard to b 
lieve that fifty years ago people b:- 
lieved that they had a right to do ju 
about anything they chose, so long ; 
they stayed reasonably inside the Dec: 
logue and didn’t spit on the sidewal! 

Meanwhile, we still retain the rig! 
to the ballot, as well as the right to b 
alcoholics if we want to; a point th: 
the freedom-fighters in Dufferin-Simcc 
will probably keep in mind when Re. 
A. W. Downer’s name comes up fc 
re-election at the next Provinci: 
polling. 


SATURDAY NIGH 











Color and Character 


‘Biologically unassimilable” is the term 
hat C. R. Hall of Vancouver used in 
i recent letter to describe the relation- 
ship of West Indians to Canadians. 

The phrase, in this application, is 
nonsense. Any male member of the 
species Homo Sapiens can cohabit with 
any female member to produce off- 
spring. 

If your correspondent is trying to 
disguise a form of racial prejudice by 
manipulating the biological facts, he is 
in error. People who hold his point of 
view should realize that within several 
thousand years, the whole of the human 
race will have approximately the same 
skin color. Such developments show 
signs of being rigidly resisted by some 
Caucasians who wish to bestow their 
descendants with the heritage of an 
untainted skin. 

Although a Caucasian of Anglo- 
Saxon stock, I find the olive colored 
skin of some mongol races very be- 
coming. The Caucasian looks anemic 
by comparison. Frequently, I have 
noted that the first generation offspring 
of white-indian, white-eskimo or white- 
mongol combinations make remarkably 
fine physical specimens. 

Nor are the cultural and _ social 
characteristics of these people to be de- 
plored. Perhaps they do not have the 
aquisitive drives, or the feelings of in- 
nate and unquestionable superiority on 
which we pride ourselves. This does not 
necessarily render them unsuitable for 
such membership. 

How long will it take us to realize 
hat all the characteristics with which 
ve find ourselves endowed are not ne- 
sessarily the best, the most desirable or 
he most laudable. 


{AMILTON M. R. DAY 


Treaties and Contracts 


H. M. Scott’s comment under the cap- 
ion “What Errors” [SN May 13] is 
very much to the point. I shared in a 
var from 1914 to 1918, over the call- 
ng of a treaty a “scrap of paper”. The 
sacredness of contract is one of the 
oasic principles of democracy, or was 
at One time. 

Today the Western world views with 
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equanimity the scrapping of treaties 
and contracts in Egypt, Cuba or else- 
where. Britain and France should have 
taken their action on the seizure of the 
Canal; United States should have openly 
taken action when Castro seized Ameri- 
can property. Both actions would have 
been right in principle and would have 
raised the prestige of the West, a pres- 
tige which is presently at its lowest ebb. 


TORONTO WM. J. DEADMAN 


Gone For a Burton 


The following is from your Comment 
of the Day, April 29:— 

“.. A Thousand & One Nights 
(The English translation of this, trans- 
lated by Berton (sic) is on permanent 
loan to the National Library.)” 

May this further comment be of- 
fered? 


We know that Pierre is learned and a 
reader omnivorous, 

But (no rudeness intended) from his 
translation of any “night” but 

Saturday may the good Lord deliver us. 

Without wishing to be didactic, we are 
reasonably certain, 

That you have managed to get hold of 
the wrong kind of Burton. 

In fact we’d wager a few piastres on the 
chances 

That the one you intended was Sir 
Richard Francis. 


EDMONTON F. J. NEWSOM 


More Steam Rides 


I have just read the article “The Age of 
Steam—Canada Preserves Its Veteran 
Locomotives,” in the May 13, 1961 
issue of SATURDAY NIGHT by Harry Mc- 
Dougall. This is a very interesting ar- 
ticle not only because it is about a sub- 
ject very near and dear to my heart, 
the great steam locomotive, but also 
because it mentions our special excur- 
sion train to Orangeville last year. 

The public has shown such an in- 
terest in the “Iron Horse” that we have 
decided to run three or four specials 
again this year on which we will invite 
everyone who may wish to ride with us. 
Unless these special trains can be filled 
every time there is little chance of 
them running in 1962; even then the 


chances are not too favorable, so here is 
hoping for good patronage. 

The official count of passengers on 
last year’s trip to Orangeville was 1,057, 
the number of the third loco. The 
others were the 815, and leading the 
136. This was the only three-engined 
(tripleheader) excursion train ever run 
in Canada. It was also the longest 
(14 cars) and carried more passengers 
than any other such special. 

The first running date this year is 
May 28. The next one is to be on 
July 16 to Niagara Falls, others are 
being considered if the first two are 
successful. 


KENNEDY 
President 

Railfans Unlimited 
1A Pritchard Avenue 
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A Steam Line? 


Congratulations on the timely article 
“Canada Preserves Its Veteran ‘Locomo- 
tives”. It certainly lends support to my 
efforts to preserve an operating steam 
railroad for Canada. 

For more than a year I have been 
working to organize a company to take 
over the abandoned Niagara Branch 
Line running from Niagara Falls, Ont. 
to the historic old town of Niagara-on- 
the-Lake. This line is part of the Erie 
& Ontario Railway, incorporated in 
1831 as the first railway in Upper 
Canada. 

It is proposed to operate a Steam 
Railway Journey Into History with pas- 
senger service from Niagara Falls to 
the “front door” of restored Fort 
George at’ Niagara-on-the-Lake, a dis- 
tance of about 24 miles return. A 
museum roundhouse will house as many 
operating steam locomotives as funds 
plus “ways and means” arrangements 
will allow. The project requires $300,- 
000 capital to set it up on a sound basis. 

With 6 million visitors annually to 
the Niagara area, passenger business 
should be brisk. 

I have been accepting signed com- 
mitments from all interested parties so 
that sufficient money will be readily 
available if the one bitter obstacle can 
be overcome — that of convincing the 
New York Central, who control the 
abandoned branch, to let Canadians 
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Here an owner of a small factory reviews an expansion chart with a Trust Company officer. 


HOW MEN OF RESPONSIBILITY 
CREATE AND CONSERVE ASSETS 
THROUGH TRUST COMPANY SERVICES 


This successful business owner uses a trust company savings account to 
accumulate surplus personal funds. He purchases Guaranteed Certificates 
for fixed term investments; and, as a man of responsibility, he relies on a 
trust company for other investment services and management of property. 
Because he has appointed a trust company as his executor and trustee, he 
knows his assets will be conserved for his family’s future security and that 
his estate will benefit from a trust company’s specialized experience, perma- 
nence and financial responsibility. Find out how you, too, can benefit from 
trust company services. Enquire at any of the more than 200 offices of 


THE TRUST COMPANIES OF CANADA 


The nation’s most experienced executors and trustees 
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purchase, restore and operate this his- 
toric line rather than ripping it up. 
Perhaps this letter in print will give 


| fresh encouragement to Canadian train 


buffs and historians who have given 
up ever again seeing those magnificent 
iron monsters heading a passenger train 
on regular schedules. 

With sufficient support and one 
kindly move by New York Central 
fire boxes will glow and connectin; 
rods will blurr once more — down th 
main in Canada. 


JAMES C. HENNESSE} 


| NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 


Eichmann and Law 


_I find myself in almost complete agree 
| ment with J. D. Morton in his article 
| on Eichmann And The Rule Of Law 
_ As Raymond Rodgers said in an article 


on Eichmann’s Capture And Its Con- 


| sequences [SN Oct 1 ’60]: “There are 


other ways of handling men _ like 


| Eichmann.” 


Unsettled times call forth meta- or 
extra-legal solutions. But during settled 


_ conditions it is not wise to dwell upon 


the expediencies of the past. It is surely 
unwise to stage a legal drama around 
a moral crime which surpasses all 


| human law. 


OTTAWA SPENCER BUREN 


| Nazi Mentality 


Charles de Verteuil’s suggestion that 


Jews should free Eichmann is fantastic. 


| Does he suggest that the British Empire 


should show its magnaminity and free 
every murderer in its prisons? 
Eichmann’s philosophy is the same 
today and he would resume his anti- 
Jewish activities if freed. Verteuil does 
not understand Nazi mentality. This 
from a friend of the British Empire. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. MAX NOLD 


Gambling and Law 


Permit me to compliment you on two 
excellent articles in your last issue — 
both on the now-explosive issue 0: 
gambling in Ontario. Both Professo 
Morton and Walter Jelen showed coc: 
commonsense. 

But most citizens are worried abou 
the undoubted presence of criminals i 
this field. These can be eliminated b: 
neither the repeated mouthings of th: 
Attorney-General nor by the tut-tuttin, 
of his boss Premier Frost. We must ge 
rid of the thugs before the little ma! 
can have his little fling. 


HAROLD MILLE! 


SATURDAY NIGH! 
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People and Politics 


UNEMPLOYMENT is fast becoming a 
moral problem, not just an economic 
one. It must, therefore, be solved in 
moral terms. 

For example, while the construction 
industry is in a slump there are 
thousands of people living in slum 
houses totally unfit for human habita- 
tion. At the same time there is a des- 
perate shortage of hospitals and mental 
hospitals and a lessening, but still 
acute, shortage of space in schools. 


All this could be said to be shortage 
of public construction as opposed to 
private, since only subsidized low-cost 
housing could possibly alleviate slum 
conditions and only tax revenue can 
provide the hospitals and schools we 
need. 

But isn’t it about time we began to 
think in more meaningful terms than 
the present “private enterprise-public 
works” equation as far as construction 
is concerned? 


Monies svent on assisting low-cost 
houses would be spent on wages to the 
people building them. These wages 
would also go to furnishing these houses 
and apartments when they are tenanted. 
\nd is it not better to use public money 
in this way than to merely dole it out, 
s a cost of living allowance, to people 
in houses producing very little tax- 
ental and offering subhuman_ con- 
litions of living? 

Similarly, the construction of schools 
ind of community centres, both for 
ecreational and educational purposes, 
vould mean the employment of more 
eachers and the production of more 
eachers than we now have. Since the 
nanufacturing sector is now so auto- 
iated that leisure time as well as em- 
loyment is becoming a major prob- 

m, these centres, and the people who 

‘rvice them, both during their con- 

ruction and after, would be creating 
ew jobs for themselves. 


And this is what we have to do. We 
ave to create new employment and 
ew types of employment or otherwise 
le ranks of the unemployed will grow. 
n other words, unless we can solve 
hat is a very human problem in terms 
‘f humanity and the individual dignity 
‘f people, we are likely to move into a 
eriod of social strife with ten to fifteen 
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per cent of the work force unemployed 
and easy marks for a_ rabble-rousing 
demagogue. What is so sad about this 
is that the demagogue will not have a 





Short Shrift 


(“Customers at the O'Keefe Centre this 
summer can come in sports shirts without 
ties, shorts and a good many other forms 
of summer costume. But Bikinis are ban- 
ned. 


“With Music Fair not planning to oper- 
ate this summer, the Centre has come up 
with an eight-week series of attractions. 
They are planning to sell it as a summer 
carnival, with the Centre gaily bedecked 
with flags, refreshment tables out on the 
patio and even a ferris wheel.”—News 
item. ) 


WE'RE WINKING at costume this season: 
Wear any old thing you prefer to; 

We bow to your taste and your reason 
And shorts we won’t even demur to. 
Should Bikinis, however, adorn you, 

In seeking entrée to our Centre, 

We feel a compulsion to warn you 
You won't be permitted to enter. 


On even the privileged few 
Bikinis, I'm sorry, won't do: 
They're sources of scandal 
Worth bell, book and candle: 
In short, they are strictly taboo. 


So live it up molto vivace: 

Buy tickets to ride on the ferris: 

Buy tickets to hear Liberace; 

Buy tickets for tea on the terrace. 

Wear sports shirts, allowing your neck 
room; 

Don't bother with coats: it’s too hot to; 

You'll save the expense of the check 
room,— 

But don’t wear the things we said not to. 


Bikinis, though wallets be crammed, 
Denote the improperly-hammed; 

Your blood may be regal, 

But here they're illegal, 

Forbidden, rejected and damned. VIC 





workable solution either. He will merely 
widen the gap between the employed 
and the unemployed and put forward 
a doctrinaire solution again. 

The political parties must become in- 


SORE Dennett nce eed 


terested once more in people. But even 
the New Party seems immune to such 
consideration. 


Ban the Conference 


THE CANADIAN Home and School and 
Parent Teacher Federation is still harp- 
ing on its responsibilities in the field of 
nuclear arms. Though the connection 
between a group of parents concerned 
with the education of their children 
and the ban-the-bomb movement seems 
to us tenuous, the press release hera!d- 
ing the annual meeting due to be held 
in Macdonald College, Ste. Anne de 
Bellevue, Quebec this week says that 
“one of the dominant items of interest 
is expected to be . . . the concern of 
parents over the threat of atomic war- 
fare”. 

There has been a committee studying 
this for some time [see SN: March 4.] 
and the intention is to present at Ste. 
Anne “a detailed plan of action for 
Home and School to work towards the 
reduction of international tension and 
the promotion of world peace.” One of 
the details in the plan is “that Cena- 
dian Home and School should sponsor 
an International Conference of parent 
groups in 1963 with delegates from 
25 countries meeting for three days in 
Ottawa followed by one day at the 
United Nations.” 

The capital letters used to announce 
this International Conference, the pre- 
tentiousness of asking delegates trom 
25 countries show this plan for what 
it really is — as apparent a piece of 
empire-building as we have ever read 
about. Think of the buzzing in the 
lobbies and the rooms at Macdonald 
College as peovle try to get on the 
“committee for Ottawa 1963”. Think of 
the money from swollen local chests 
that they will seek to divert to bringing 
over the delegates, booking the Chateau 
and releasing conference working 
papers. 

Yet in terms of political importance 
it will, of course, be negligible. Poli- 
ticians, particularly in Ottawa. are fully 
aware that, though the press release 
claims these delegates at Ste. Anne 
represent 325,000 parents, they do 
nothing of the sort. They represent a 
minority of parents who turn up grudg- 
ingly to monthly or bi-monthly Home 
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Canada’s First 
Real Currency 
Standard— 
and the 
‘Holey’ Dollar... 


The Spanish sil- 
ver dollar was 
early obtained in 
Canada through 
trade with the 
West Indies. In 
1777 it was officially valued by the 
British Government at five shillings 
‘or 100 cents, making it Canada’s 
first real currency standard. Prince 
Edward Island authorities punched 
the dollars’ Centres to prevent citi- 
zens carrying them to other colonial 
areas where a higher, but unofficial, 
exchange prevailed. 





Canada’s First Real Money 


Canada’s first real money, in the 
form of bank notes, was issued by 
the Bank of Montreal—Canada’s 
first bank—when it opened its doors 
for business on November 3, 1817. 
Later, the bank provided copper 
coinage. With the passing of the 
Currency Act in 1841, B of M coins 
became recognized legal tender of 
Canada. 
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TO 2 MILLION CANADIANS 





BANK OF 


MonTREAL 
Canadas First Sank 


| and School meetings to pacify their 


children, and a tiny number of people 
who suffer perenially from commit- 


| tee-itis. 


The 325,000 parents who are 
nominally connected with the Home 


| and School movement should take posi- 


| tive action in their own political ridings. 
| If they were to tell the sitting members 
| what they feel about nuclear arms and 





their adoption by this country (or by 
any treaty group to which we belong) 
they would have more effect than ten 
such grandiose schemes as this one. 
It is curious how such busybodies are, 
apparently, so totally unaware of how 
democracy really works. 


Change of Heart? 


HUMOR CAN BE FOUND in_ unlikely 
places. Dr. John W. Mohr, a research 
associate at the Forensic Clinic in 
Toronto, is engaged in a follow-up study 
of sexual offenders. In reporting the 
progress of his inquiry to the Canadian 
Congress of Corrections recently he 
said: 

“One patient sent to the clinic on 
a charge of indecent exposure was 
treated, and, on looking at his record 
at follow-up time, it was found that 
his next charge was that of concealing 
a dangerous weapon.” 


Profits and Polymer 


POLYMER CORPORATION was originally 
established during the war to produce 
synthetic rubber. This crown corpora- 
tion has expanded and diversified so 
that it now makes a profit for the gov- 


| ernment. This profit seems to annoy 


many MPs — particularly Conserva- 
tives — and they are trying to force 


| the government into turning Polymer 


over to private hands. 

In short, the argument is that Poly- 
mer, which was subsidized by us all 
during its lean years, now should fatten 
the purses of a few. Canadians seem to 


| be completely oblivious of the Scan- 


dinavian example for industry — there 


| are many “Polymers” in Sweden, for 
| example, and their profits enable the 
| government to take a slice off the tax 


burden. 

Rather than turn Polymer over to 
private hands, we should do one of two 
things. On the one hand, we could let 
Polymer continue as at present (and 
thus reduce taxes) or, on the other, 
we could require it to make small-lot 


| shares available to the man in the street 
' (as has been done with Volkswagen in 
| Germany), with a restriction on the 
_ number of shares which may be bought 
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by any one person. 


Mixed corporations (public and 





private investment) seem to hay 
worked very well in Europe. It’s har 
to see why they could not prosper her 


The Truly Great 


WRITING in the Manchester Guardi: 
Weekly recently, Lord Altrincha 
(who once got punched in the nose f. - 
his views on the Royal Family) w 5 
meditating on great men and the peor 2 
who follow them. Always the questi: 
is raised, he said, after such a patric , 
or scientist or explorer, who could the e 
possibly be to succeed him? 

But, said Altrincham: 

As for the succession, this is alwa 
best left to the workings of Providenc:. 
The inevitable and predetermined su.- 
cessor (e.g. Sir Anthony Eden) is ofte: 
a disappointment, whereas the accidei- 
tal successor (e.g. Mr. Harry S. Tru- 
man) may turn out well. I have no 
doubt that there are firm and compe- 
tent men who could take over the 
Government in France, and carry on 
the work which de Gaulle has begun, 
if anything were to happen to the Presi- 
dent. But obviously a de Gaulle — or 
a Nehru or a Churchill — can never 
be replaced. Such men are seldom in- 
dispensable, but they are unique: so 
that while they last, a country is lucky 
to have them. 

While we don’t in this country seem 
now to have them, there is some com- 
fort to be drawn from the fact that 
they do usually turn up. We have had 
Laurier, Macdonald, Meighen, King 
and Howe. Such people must be about 
somewhere in Canada still. Let us hope 
that they emerge soon, and that we 
have the political sense to recognize 
them. Heaven knows we need such 
political leadership. 
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Wheat and War 


FoR AT LEAST seven years it has been 
clear that we must recognise the Com- 
munist government of mainland China. 
It is the effective and settled government 
of 600 million people in the world — 
people who, if they are ostracised jor 
much longer, will eventually salve thei 
bitterness exploding into world polilc 
by force. 

The only reason why Canada has rot 
recognised them before seems to h. 
been a careful respect for Washingt: 

It is all the more interesting, the 2 
fore, to see that Washington does »»t 
mean so much to us as wheat. Or 
we concluded a deal for several mill: 
dollars worth of wheat we sudde: 
found that they were not such t 
fellows after all. Is our foreign pol 
always to be based on such a tenuc 
moral foundation as this? 
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sound business solves many puzzles 





Sponsored 
INDUSTRIAL ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 





TeA\oCo 
INDUSTRIAL 
PLAN 


LIMITED 
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with sound financing 


Today’s business meets many a complicated situation where things 
just don’t fit together. Purchase credit, wisely used, can provide the 
twist that solves the puzzle. 


Through purchase credit, you can acquire machinery or equipment 
that pays for itself out of added revenue and savings on a 
pay-as-you-profit basis. Your working capital remains intact to 
meet opportunities for expansion. 


Your soundest source of purchase credit is the I.A.C. Industrial Plan. 


So, whatever your business or industrial financing need, ask your 
distributor about the I.A.C. Industrial Plan, the sound financing 
that solves puzzles for business. Or, phone or write the Industrial 
Acceptance Corporation office in your locality. 


Over 100 branches across Canada. 


INDUSTRIAL ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: MONTREAL 16, P.Q. 


Serving Buyers and Sellers of machinery and equipment for over 30 years 
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IN SWEDEN 


ATOMIC FUEL FOR 
RESIDENTIAL HEATING 


Sweden’s first industrial reactor, now under con- 
struction near Stockholm, is designed to produce both 
heat and power. It will feed an added 10,000 kilowatt 
hours of electricity into Stockholm’s power network 
and produce enough heat to supply 12,000 suites in 
modern apartment blocks in the suburban city of 
Farsta. Swedish scientists predict that heating 
communities with nuclear energy will be economically 
feasible in their country within ten years. 


Nuclear power builds world markets for nickel 


Nickel and nickel alloys have properties that are essential to the production of 
atomic power. Special alloys developed through Inco research are used in 
nuclear power plants to withstand extreme pressures, corrosion and intense 
heat in pipe lines, pumps, condensers, heat exchangers and fuel tanks. 

In the search for new and better products containing nickel, Inco has always 
played an active role . . . developing alloys to fulfill special requirements in 
industry and the home . . . finding new ways to use existing alloys. 

Canada is the world’s largest producer of nickel. And Inco, through sales, 
research and market development operations, maintains a continuing program 
for the expansion of international markets for Inco nickel. 

More Inco nickel than ever before will be exported to Inco’s expanding 
world markets . . . helping to build trade balances . . . stimulate Canada’s 
future economic growth and create more jobs for Canadians. 


THE 
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NUCLEAR POWER IS ON THE WAY 


Canadian scientists and engineers 
conducted long-term experiments before 
laying plans for Canada’s first atomic 
power plant at Chalk River. 
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NUCLEAR POWERED MERCHANT SHIP 


The N. S. SAVANNAH, world’s first 
nuclear-powered merchant ship, depends 
on nickel stainless steel for corrosion and 
heat resistance in its power plant. 








IN ENGLAND 





WORLD'S FIRST NUCLEAR POWER STATION 


World’s first large-scale nuclear power 
station went into operation at Calder 
Hall, England, in 1956. 
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Alberta’s Robert N. Thompson is favored by many to 
assume leadership of Canada’s Social Credit Party. 


The Conscience of Conservatism: 





Social Credit’s New Man 


(NURING THE LAST five months Cana- 
llans have been re-assessing, as never 
efore, their political attitudes and 
llegiances. The two traditional parties 
iave held national rallies; the CCF is 
‘bout to lose its identity in the New 
Party; and there is a sense of urgency 
mong Social Crediters regarding the 
hoice of a national leader. 

Ever since their disastrous defeat in 
he federal election of 1958, Social 
‘rediters have been hoping that either 
‘remier Manning of Alberta or Premier 
sennett of British Columbia might be 
ersuaded to accept the national leader- 
hip of their party. 

When the two premiers stated un- 
‘quivocally last winter that they were 
lot interested in the national leadership, 
ne Social Credit Association of Canada 
‘stablished a National Leadership 


Nominating Committee composed of 
epresentatives from the four western 
Provinces and Quebec. 

This Committee has now announced 
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thet four men have been approached 
and have agreed to stand as candidates 
for the leadership at a national con- 
vention to be held in Ottawa early in 


July: Dr. Robert N. Thompson of 
Red Deer, Alberta, President of the 
Social Credit Association of Canada, 


and recently nominated to contest the 
Red Deer constituency in the next 
federal election; George Hahn, former 
MP for New Westminster, British Co- 
lumbia; Real Caouette of Rouyn, Que- 


bec, former MP for Pontiac, and 
President of the Quebec Social Credit 
Association and A. B._ Patterson, 


former MP for Fraser Valley and ex- 
ecutive assistant to Solon Low. 

Which of these men will be chosen 
to lead the Social Credit party in its 
new drive for power in Ottawa? Each 
of them possesses certain qualifications 
for this difficult task. There can be 
little doubt, however, that Robert N. 
Thompson is, by all odds, the best 
qualified. Certainly he is Premier 





of Destiny 


for 


Manning’s personal choice the 
position, as the premier made quite 
clear at the Red Deer nominating con- 
vention. It may confidently be pre- 
dicted that the July Convention will 
ask Dr. Thompson to assume the na- 
tional leadership of the Social Credit 
party. 

Who is Robert Norman Thompson? 
What are his qualifications for leader- 
ship in national politics? 

Born in 1914, of Norwegian parents 
who had pioneered in western Canada 
at the turn of the century, Thompson 
received his early education in the 
central Alberta community of Innisfail. 

Later he attended the Normal School 
and Garbutt’s Business College (now 
Henderson's Secretarial School) in Cal- 
gary; the University of British Colum- 
bia; the Palmer College of Chiroprac- 
tic (Davenport, lowa), from which he 
received the degree of DC in 1939: 
and Bob Jones University (Greenville, 
South Carolina), which awarded him 
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Thompson, second from right, was special aid to Ethiopia’s Duke of Harar. 


the degree of BSc in Educational Ad- 
ministration in 1951 and at which he 
subsequently served for a year as visit- 
ing professor. 

He is a Fellow of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society and the International 
Chiropractic Association. 

At the beginning of the Second 
World War Thompson was practicing 
as a chiropractor at Innisfail. In 1940 
he enlisted in the 15th Alberta Light 
Horse and later transferred to the 
RCAF, in which he served for some 
three years as an officer in the Air 
Cadet Training Program. During this 
period he organized and commanded 
No. 7 Air Cadet Squadron which was 
attached to 36 SFTS of the RAF at 
Penhold. 

During these years he was an in- 
fluential member of the Soldiers’ and 
Airmen’s Christian Association, whose 
Honorary President for Canada was 
the Rev. Dr. R. V. Bingham (founder 
of the Keswick Conference in Mus- 
koka, founder and head of Evangelical 
Publishers, and founder and General 
Director of the Sudan Interior Mis- 
sion). 

Dr. Bingham was a personal friend 
of Haile Selassie I, and immediately 
after the liberation of Ethiopia from 
fascist Italy the Emperor appealed to 
him to recruit doctors, nurses, and 
teachers to assist in the country’s re- 
habilitation. In 1943 Dr. Bingham per- 
suaded Dr. and Mrs. Thompson to lead 
a team of nine Canadians and Ameri- 
cans for service in Ethiopia. During 
the next fifteen years, Thompson had a 
rich and varied experience in Africa 
few Canadians today have a more in- 
timate knowledge of that troubled con- 
tinent’s problems. Five of his eight 
children were born in Africa. 

Thompson’s career in Ethiopia in- 
cluded the organization of the Imperial 
Ethiopian Air Force Training School 
in 1944 and several years as principal 
of the Emperor Haile Selassie I Secon- 
dary School. From 1946 to 1951 he 
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was Director of Provincial Education. 

Between 1945 and 1957, the govern- 
ment sent him on numerous special as- 
signments to India, Pakistan, the 
Middle East, and Europe, as well as 
to various African countries. In 1952 
he escorted the Duke and Duchess of 
Harar and Princess Ruth on the first 
visit of Ethiopian Royalty to Canada 
and the United States. 

As Deputy-Commissioner of the 
Boy Scout Association of Ethiopia be- 
tween 1949 and 1952 he organized 
scouting in that country — a task that 
came naturally to a man who had 
grown up in the Boy Scout Movement 
in Alberta and had been the scout- 
master at Innisfail. 

In 1952 Thompson undertook and 
carried out effectively, under the aus- 
pices of the Sudan Interior Mission, an 
arduous six-year assignment as head of 
a Leprosy Mission to numerous primi- 
tive African tribes. 

He is a member of the Lutheran 
Free Church, but his religious activities 
have always been interdenominational. 
He served for ten years as Chairman 
of the Committee on Missionary Edu- 
cation in Ethiopia. His interest in 





Thompson with Duke of Harar. 





foreign missions has continued since 
his return to Alberta in 1958. At 
present he is Chairman of the Research 
Committee of the Interdenominational 
Foreign Mission Association and Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Aavangen 
Foundation. 

For two years after he took up resi- 
dence at Red Deer in 1958, Thompson 
was almost constantly engaged in ex- 
tended lecture tours to all parts of the 
United States and Canada. His familiar- 
ity with the peoples of Africa, the 
Middle East, and India has made him 
a much sought after speaker on inter- 
national affairs in colleges and churches 
and at professional conventions and 
service clubs. 

Thompson’s qualities of leadership 
have recently been recognized by his 
own profession. On June 1 he was 
appointed President and Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the Cana- 
dian Memorial Chiropractic College in 
Toronto. 

This college has recently embarked 
on a million-and-a-half dollar expan- 
sion program which will give it new 
buildings, a much larger student en- 
rollmmjt, and a more adequate faculty. 
Thomgson will be responsible for the 
administration of policy and the gen- 
eral oversight of the College: his first 
duties will include the appointment of 
a Dean, a Business Administrator, and 
several new faculty members. 

Thompson’s election to the leader- 
ship of the Social Credit party in 
Canada will mark the culmination of 
a fascinating and successful career in 
other fields of activity. It will also be 
the natural outcome of twenty-seven 
years in the movement. Coming, as a 
young school-teacher, under the power- 
ful influence of the charismatic leader- 
ship of William Aberhart in 1934, he 
soon emerged as one of the tireless 
early workers for the Social Credit 
movement in Alberta. 

Following the spectacular victories in 
the provincial and federal campaigns o! 
1935 in Alberta, he became the origi 
nal organizer of the movement in Mani- 
toba in 1936. As a result of his efforts 
five Social Credit members were electe 
to the Manitoba Legislative Assembl' 
that year. Throughout his universit) 
career, his war service, and his Africa: 
residence, he has never wavered in hi 
devotion to the cause of Social Credit 

His potentialities as a leader wer 
recognized by his party at the nationa 
convention held in Ottawa last Jul 
when he was elected president of th: 
Social Credit Association of Canada 
During the past ten months the impac 
of his personality has revitalized th 
movement throughout Canada. 

He has made the fullest use of thi 
traditional techniques of political or 
ganization and promotion such as con 
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stituency conventions and public meet- 
ings. But he has also developed the 
use of radio and television much more 
significantly than his predecessors for 
the advancement of Social Credit at 
the national level. 

Since last October the case for the 
Social Credit party has been presented 
on 22 radio stations across Canada. In 
eastern Canada seven television stations 
are regularly used—one in Ottawa, one 
in Toronto, and five in Quebec. In the 
west, Social Credit is advocated weekly 
on television stations in Winnipeg, 
Brandon, Yorkton, Prince Albert, Swift 
Current, and Red Deer. 

Satisfactory arrangements for the 
use of television in the Toronto area 
have recently been completed. The case 
for Social Credit is now being presented 
weekly by Thompson on the new pri- 
vate station CFTO. 

Plans are also being made for an 
extensive television educational pro- 
gram across Canada, beginning in Sep- 
tember. As the use of television is de- 
veloped, some of the radio programs 
may be discontinued. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy feature 
of these radio and television broad- 
casts is that they are all sponsored and 
financed by local committees. 

Many speakers have taken part in 
these radio and television programs. 
During the past few months there has 
been a growing realization that, with 
the exception of Premier Manning, 
Robert Thompson is the most effective 
radio and television personality in the 
Social Credit movement today. His 
series of radio talks, entitled Canadians, 
It's Time You Knew, has aroused a 
warm response in eastern Canada as 
well as in the western provinces. 

Progressive Conservative and Liberal 
business men have remarked that 
Thompson is a much more convincing 
speaker on television than either John 
Diefenbaker or Lester Pearson. The re- 
sponse of the people to his effective 
use of the mass media is evident from 
‘he enthusiastic. crowds that have 
greeted him in recent months at public 
meetings in Quebec, Ontario, and the 
western provinces, as well as from the 
financial support that has been forth- 
‘oming in many centres for the con- 
inuance and extension of the broad- 
‘asts. 

There can be little doubt that under 
ihompson’s presidency, a_ significant 
sround-swell that might change the 
yattern of the next federal election is 
developing in the Social Credit move- 
ment across Canada. Thompson him- 
self is confident that, if he can win the 
‘eadership, the Social Credit party will 
carry all seventeen seats in Alberta and 
at least thirty in Quebec in the next 
federal election. 


Great as is his own personal appeal, 
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Thompson is no prima donna. A wide 
experience of men and affairs, com- 
bined with an amiable and resilient 
personality, has given him an unusual 
capacity to work easily and efficiently 
with others. 

Vividly aware of the necessity of 
organization, he has tried to develop a 
more adequate general staff than the 
Social Credit movement has _ hitherto 
possessed at the national level. His 
Capacities as an organizer have over- 
come, in large measure, the discords 
that have long been a handicap to the 
movement in Quebec. 

By the end of this month twenty- 
three federal candidates will have been 
nominated in Quebec. The most re- 
markable feature of the movement in 
that province is the response of the 


systematized in a booklet, Canadians, 
It's Time You Knew. In this publica- 
tion, the Progressive Conservative, 
Liberal, and CCF parties are all con- 
demned as _ leftist parties, almost 
equally committed to Socialism and the 
welfare state. 

The Social Credit party emerges as 
the only truly rightist alternative to the 
New Party. There is a significant sense 
in which Senator Barry Goldwater may 
be characterized as the Robert Thomp- 
son of the United States. The Social 
Credit movement has become the resi- 
dual conscience of conservatism in 
Canada. 

Convinced that Social Credit offers 
the only ultimate solution to our na- 
tional problems, Thompson holds 
equally passionate convictions regard- 





With Selassie. Thompson organized Ethiopian Air Force Training School. 


people. The nomination meeting in the 
Portneuf constituency, held at Don- 
nacona on May 7, was attended by 
over 4,000 people, with two official 
delegates present from each of 143 out 
of 146 polling sub-divisions. 

Perhaps the most significant new de- 
velopment in the country at large, since 
Thompson assumed the presidency of 
the movement, is the awakening in- 
terest of the business community to the 
possibilities of Social Credit. Their 
growing interest is largely due to the 
private meetings for businessmen 
which have been and are being organ- 
ized in every city and town visited by 
Thompson and his associates. 

Such meetings offer businessmen 
the opportunity of hearing the theories 
and program of Social Credit discussed 
and of asking questions without the 
feeling of embarrassment that they 
might experience at a public meeting. 

It is evident from his radio and tele- 
vision broadcasts and his public ad- 
dresses that Thompson is familiar with 
every phase of the philosophy of Social 
Credit. His own conception of the way 
in which this philosophy could be ap- 
plied to our national problems has been 





ing its relevance for international af- 
fairs. His knowledge and experience of 
the world outside Canada enables him 
to speak with more authority than any 
other Social Crediter on the significance 
of Africa and the Middle East for the 
future of democracy. 

“African and Asian peoples”, he said 
recently, “never turn to Communism 
because it seems more right than 
democracy but rather because of what 
they see in us. Unless we abandon our 
imperialistic attitudes, we'll give these 
peoples to Communism by default. . . 
Canada holds within her hand a greater 
potential for peace than the combined 
military might of the USA and the 
USSR. 

“If Canada, with her _ basically 
friendly people, still possessed with the 
spirit of the pioneers, could become the 
leader of the small nations of the world 
through the practical application of 
democracy at home and the use of her 
tremendous reserve of resources for the 
benefit of the less privileged peoples 
abroad, there would be more hope for 
the lasting peace of the world than is 
offered by nuclear might and military 
pacts and threats”. 
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Teaching by Machine: 








Programed Learning: A New Approach 


IN RECENT MONTHS a much-heralded 
device that holds promise of alleviating 
some of those school pressures which 
are constantly deplored in the press— 
overcrowded classes, teacher shortage, 
rising costs—has bounded into the in- 
ternational limelight—the teaching ma- 
chine. 

Teaching machines represent a new 
approach to the learning process. More 
accurately termed programed learning, 
the new concept has three basic char- 
acteristics: 

Subject material is broken down into 
a series of small, sequential steps which 
are introduced to the pupil one by one. 
This breakdown, done by an expert in 
the particular subject, is known as the 
program. It is designed to make learn- 
ing easy, and give a broad understand- 
ing of the subject rather than encourage 
straight memorization. 


After each step in the program the 
pupil is asked a question about the 
material he has just been given, and is 
told at once whether his answer is right 
or wrong. This immediate reinforce- 
ment holds the pupil’s attention and 
keeps him working steadily. 

A third characteristic is that each 
pupil can proceed entirely at his own 
speed, unaffected by the progress of his 
classmates. The bright child can forge 
ahead and finish a course in far less 
than the normal time; similarly, a slow- 
er pupil can take more time, carefully 
grasping each point without being hur- 
ried through material he doesn’t under- 
stand. 

The current flurry of interest in 
teaching machines and _ programed 
learning stems from the work of Har- 
vard psychologist B. F. Skinner. 
Strangely enough, Dr. Skinner’s early 
experiments were centred on pigeons; 
he trained the birds to perform a num- 
ber of simple acts by rewarding them 
with food after each correct response. 

It soon became evident that this prin- 
ciple of immediate reinforcement could 
easily be applied to the teaching of 
humans as well. In the normal class- 
room 30 or more pupils are dependent 
upon a single teacher, and long periods 
of time often elapse before a child 
knows whether his answers are correct. 
This problem, suggested by Dr. Skinner 
in 1954, could be solved by developing 
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programed courses whereby each pupil 
could be given the satisfaction of know- 
ing his progress at every step. 

Before long, widespread attention 
was focussed on the development of 
teaching machines for possible class- 
room application. Intensive experimen- 
tal work was undertaken all over the 
United States, and eager manufacturers, 
anxious to jump on the bandwagon, 
soon began turning out machines — 
even before adequate programs had 
been developed. 

A typical device is the manually- 
operated MIN/MAX, currently being 
marketed in Canada by the Grolier So- 
ciety. Seated in front of the machine 
the pupil reads a question which ap- 
pears in a window, and writes his 
answer beside it in a space provided. 
The answer is then moved under a 
transparent p!ate (where he can still see 
it, but can’t change it) and the correct 
answer is uncovered. After comparing 
the two he moves on to the next ques- 
tion. In order to answer each successive 
question the pupil must draw on knowl- 
edge acquired in preceding steps. 

A far more complex machine is the 
AutoTutor, developed by the Western 
Design and Electronics Division of U.S. 
Industries Inc. This electronic device. 
which sells for $900 in the United 
States. involves multip'e-choice answer 
selection. 

A frame (or unit of information) is 
flashed on the viewing screen for the 
student to study. At the bottom of the 
frame is a multiple-choice question 
which forces the pupil to ponder what 
he has learned. He indicates his answer 
by pressing one of the selector buttons 
to the right of the viewing screen. 

When the student selects the correct 
answer the machine automatically pro- 
ceeds to the next unit of study. But if 
he selects a wrong answer, the image 
he sees next will explain the nature 
of his error in detail. He then is in- 
structed to return to the original ques- 
tion and is tested again. 

While teaching machines range from 
the very simple to the very comp'ex. 
their actual design is not too imvortant 
— it is the programed material that goes 
into them that determines their true 
value. Without good programs even the 
most expensive and elaborate device is 
quite useless, if not harmful. 


Program writing is a very compli- 
cated and difficult task; every course 
has to be tested and re-tested on stu- 
dents, and many revisions are often 
necessary before it is satisfactory. Pro. 
gression from step to step must be 
gradual, with succeeding steps increas. 
ing in difficulty as the pupil acquires 
more knowledge. And, of course, no 
point can be left out of a program if ii 
is to give the subject thorough cover- 
age. 

Recognizing the great need for top- 
quality programming, educators and 
psychologists at several schools and uni- 
versities in the United States have un- 
dertaken ambitious experimental pro- 
jects. Among them is little Hollins 
College in Virginia, where much of the 
best work to date has been done. 

Working closely with Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc. and officials of 
the Roanoke, Va. school system, Hol- 
lins initiated a significant pilot project 
with programed material in 1960. A 
class of 34 eighth-grade pupils in Roan- 
oke were given a ninth-grade algebra 
course under teaching machine condi- 
tions. The class finished the year-long 
course in half the usual time, with the 
pupils showing an excellent grasp of 
the material covered. No _ lectures. 
homework, classroom demonstration or 
textbooks were used. 

Early this year 25 of the original 
34 pupils in the test-class were ex- 
amined again to see how much of the 
algebra they had remembered. The re- 
sults were striking — scores averaged 
better than 90% of their origina! 
marks! 

Interestingly enough, the devices used 
at Roanoke were not teaching machines 
in the popular sense of the term. The 
experimenters have turned to a fa! 
simpler device known as a programed 
textbook, which resembles a looselea‘ 
notebook. The pupil reads the questior 
(in the right-hand column), writes hi 
answer, and then uncovers the correc 
answer (in the left-hand column) b: 
moving a sliding mask which has hith 
erto kept it hidden. 

Although profoundly simple, Hollin 
officials say it can do as good a job a 
any of the more intricate devices nov 
avai'able. To be marketed by Encyclo 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc., individ 
ual courses will cost about $15—a hug: 
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saving Over most other methods as there 
is no extra equipment involved. 

EBF has already supervised the de- 
velopment of programed material in 
several mathematics courses including 
ntroductory algebra, plane geometry, 
trigonometry and introductory calculus. 
[hese are currently undergoing exten- 
sive testing involving thousands of 
supils across the United States. A vari- 
ty of other courses are now in the 
jevelopmental stage. 

While the EBF-Hollins group has 
een the leader in the early stages, a 
1ost of other institutions are also hard 
at work. The Collegiate School for Boys 
in New York City, for example, re- 
cently launched a program to develop 
and test automated teaching materials, 
ind has already come up with some 
astounding results. 

In one case, students took just two 
weeks to complete a modern mathe- 
matics course which previously had re- 
quired about two months’ study. In an- 
other, pupils rolled through a French 
spelling course with far better results 
than a control class taught by the regu- 
lar classroom method. 

Other pioneers in programing in- 
clude Havard University, where Dr. 
Skinner's work is continuing: New 
York’s Hamilton College, where a pro- 
gramed course in logic was completed 
in one-third the usual time; Oberlin Col- 
lege in Ohio; and Indiana’s Earlham 
College. 

Programs for Grolier’s MIN/MAX 
(minimum time, maximum learning) 
ure being developed in Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, by a group of psycholo- 
gists who banded together to form their 
own firm, Teaching Machines Inc. They 
have already turned out courses in He- 
brew, Russian, introductory statistics, 
basic electricity, elementary algebra and 
music, and about eight more are due 
or release in the immediate future. 

Grolier, who will attempt to crack 
‘he home market as well as the schools, 
‘re the first to offer teaching machines 
n Canada. Their unit, complete with 
hree programs, sells for $99.50, with 
‘dditional programs ranging from $5 to 
20. 

How do educators view the prospect 
f automated teaching? Generally they 
re approaching it cautiously, waiting 


4 more concrete proof of its merit. . 
lost feel that the concept of program- 


ig has definite potential, but that it 
ill be some time before it is adopted 
s a standard classroom tool. Although 
ne field is still in its infancy, many are 
opefully optimistic about the future. 
“Programed learning is the first 
‘oncrete application of psychological 
rinciples to education,” says A. R. 
VlacKinnon, Director of Research for 
he Toronto Board of Education. “It’s 
oing to mean a serious look at the 
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How a Typical Teaching Machine Works 
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products 
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product 


product 


The operation of forming sums is called addition. Another 
way of constructing new expressions from old is multi- 
plication, which is the operation of forming 


The product of two numbers is a number. If the variable 
X represents the number 3 and if the variable y represents 
the number 2, then the expression xy represents the 
product of 3 with 2, that is 





Given two expressions, we can form another expression 
called their product by first enclosing each of the given 
expressions in parentheses and then writing them next to 
each other. For example, the expression 
(a + b) (x + y) 
is the of the two expressions 
a+bx+y 





If we are given a string of symbols which is known to 
be an expression and if we are also given a second string 
of symbols which is known to be an expression, then we 
can form a new expression, called the of 
the two given expressions, by inserting the first expression 
into the first parentheses below and by inserting the 





column. 





second expression into the second parentheses below. 


Above is a portion of an introductory mathematics course developed by Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc. After filling in his answer where indicated, the 
pupil moves a sliding mask which uncovers the correct answer in the left-hand 


) ( ) 








nature of learning and a closer ex- 
amination of the teacher’s role.” 

Dr. MacKinnon, who _ investigated 
first-hand the experiments at Roanoke, 
feels that programing (or sequencing, as 
he calls it) may have profound effects 
on the role of the teacher. Most people, 
he says, think that the main job of the 
teacher is to know more than the 
pupils, and to hand back information. 
“But now sequencing will put her back 
where she always should have been— 
as a leader of discussion.” 

As might have been expected, teach- 
ers are already expressing fears of being 
replaced by machines. On the contrary, 
however, programing can free the 
teacher from much routine drilling and 
testing, allowing more time for indi- 
vidual attention and special projects 
which utilize more effectively his partic- 
ular abilities. Early indications are that 
annoying and time-consuming disciplin- 
ary problems are greatly reduced when 
pupils are working with programed ma- 
terial—a big advantage in itself. 

Kenneth F. Prueter, Superintendent 
of Public Schools for Metropolitan 
Toronto’s Etobicoke Board of Educa- 
tion, believes a major advantage of pro- 
gramed instruction is that it “can make 
provision for individual differences to 
a very marked degree.” In centres he 
visited in the United States it was not 
uncommon for some pupils to be work- 
ing 5000 frames ahead of others, with 


several phases of a single subject being 
covered at the same time in a single 
classroom. 

This, Dr. Prueter points out, calls 
for an expert teacher who can jump 
quickly from, say, algebra, to geometry 
to trigonometry, giving counsel in each 
of these fields as individual students re- 
quire it. 

But behind all the apparent optim- 
ism there is one very great danger. 
Programing and teaching machines have 
caught the fancy of a good many edu- 
cators, and sharp-eyed publishers have 
been quick to recognize this. A number 
of firms have already introduced de- 
vices which as yet have not been tested 
adequately—and in some cases there 
are no programs to go with them. 

The whole field is entirely in the 
hands of the market, and at the mo- 
ment there seems to be no way to con- 
trol it. If sub-standard machines and 
programs are allowed to seep into the 
continent’s schools educators may soon 
lose faith when classroom miracles are 
not achieved overnight. 

Controversy surrounding automated 
or self-instruction is bound to continue, 
and will probably even increase as new 
developments appear. One thing is cer- 
tain: the new concept is more than a 
passing fad, and it holds far-reaching 
implications that conceivably could re- 
design the whole structure of education 
as we know it today. 
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Later Ages for Retirement: 








Proper Pension Plans for the 1960s 


PENSION PLANS are expensive. They 
cost emp'oyers hard-earned dollars — 
and plenty of them. 

Any employer supporting an old 
pension plan, or entertaining the notion 
of spending money on a new one, is 
therefore well-advised to consider what 
he will secure in exchange for his 
money, by seeking answers to such 
questions as these: 

What jobs are pension plans intended 
to do? 

How effectively are they doing their 
work? 

How can they be improved to per- 
form better for an employer? 

First and most obviously, pension 
plans are expected to attract needed 
new employees, especially when the de- 
mand for certain types of employees ex- 
ceeds the supply. 

A decade or two ago, when pension 
plans were less common than they are 
today, any pension plan of any shape 
or form at all appeared better to the 
prospective employee than no pension 
plan; but nowadays,.with pension plans 
becoming widespread in certain indus- 
tries and with employees making more 
enquiries about the comparative details 
of the pension plans of would-be em- 
ployers, simply having “any old plan” 
is no longer so effective. To be a posi- 
tive recruiting aid in the 1960s, an em- 
ployer’s pension plan needs to be a little 


by James L. Clare 


ahead of the plans of rival employers. 

Secondly, a pension plan may be ex- 
pected to help with the replacement of 
long-service employees by younger (per- 
haps keener) recruits, at some appro- 
priate time (not necessarily at age 65). 
This means that the size of pension 
benefits will have to be big enough to 
overcome the otherwise understandable 
reluctance of senior employees to be 
deprived of their jobs and the incomes 
to which they have become accustomed. 

As the first Summary Report of the 
Ontario Committee on Portable Pen- 
sions, released"in February of this year, 
said, “sentiment is growing in support 
of the view that one’s standard of living 
upon retirement should bear some 
reasonable relationship to one’s stan- 
dard of living while at work.” 

Fulfilling this second function of a 
pension plan in the 1960s is not easy. 
With some Canadian wages and salaries 
rising at a rate of as much as 7% per 
year, compounded, the actual pensions 
payable at retirement under the formula 
embedded in the plan may be intoler- 
ably small in relation to “one’s stan- 
dard of living while at work”. This 
creates a dilemma. 

On the one hand, if an employer 
feels he cannot afford the cost of boost- 
ing the benefits payable by, the plan at 
the retirement date to some adequate 
level, senior employees will not take 




























kindly to being pushed into retirement. 

On the other hand, merely amend- 
ing the plan by adopting a more 
generous benefit formula, or arbitrarily 
“up-dating” benefits with some make- 
shift increases, while possibly satisfying 
employees for the time being, may raise 
costs above levels the employer can 
reasonably afford — and very possibly 
above the levels he may have felt he 
was committing himself to when first 
undertaking to pay for pensions. As 
more and more plans “mature”, this 
dilemma will intensify, unless an em- 
ployer does something to counteract it. 

A third aspect of an employer’s pen- 
sion plan is also going to be subject to 
the harsh test of performance before too 
many more years have elapsed. Many 
employers expect their pension plans 
to give junior employees a sense of 
security about their future so that they 
can devote themselves wholeheartedly 
to their work at the present. 

Pension plans may contribute much 
towards this end so long as those ac- 
tually retiring receive adequate pen- 
sions, and so long as these pensions are 
not too severely eroded by inflation oc- 
curring after retirement. However, in- 
flation has reduced the purchasing 
power of the dollar by about half in 
the past twenty years, in both the United 
States and Canada; it is continuing to 
persist from year to year in both coun- 
tries; and even the most ardent advo- 
cates of a stable currency cannot say 
when inflation will be banished nor ai 
what level a once-and-for-always ceiling 
will be imposed on the cost-of-living 
index. 

If the inflationary trend does persist 
and if junior employees see surviviny 
pensioners in their eighties struggling t 
live on a dwindling level of purchasin: 
power, then although such survivor 
will be few in number they will be ; 
threat to the security and peace of min 
of all. Every employee runs the “risk 
of surviving to a ripe old age. 

Clearly, pension plans will need t 
move towards supplying retired em 
ployees with — not a constant suppl 
of dollars — but a constant level o 
“purchasing power” as measured ii 
goods and services, in order that ai 
employer may fulfill this third objectiv 


American dream is to retire early, 
draw pension, recline in hammock. 














for which he is incurring substantial ex- 
pense. The danger to the employer is 
that his present and future pension costs 
may rise by more than he may be able 
or willing to pay. Lavish fringe benefits 
do not provide maximum security if 
they bankrupt the employer, or retard 
his expansion. 

Thus it may be seen that the pension 
victure is changing, partly because the 
dlans are reaching maturity, but partly 
ilso on account of competitive pressures 
and other changes in our society — 
economic, social, and political. Benefits 
are rising already and may well in- 
crease further, not only in response to 
ihese pressures, but also to ensure the 
full realization of the expectations of 
an employer who is footing the bill for 
the plan. 

Clearly, if no other changes are 
made, the cost of pensions will rise hand 
in hand with increases in the benefits. 
This would be serious at any time, but 
it is especially serious in the 1960s, 
now that profits are being squeezed and 
competition is intensifying both domes- 
tically and internationally. Something 
needs to be done. 

Fortunately, “other changes” can be 
made by an employer. For instance, 
habitual ages of retirement need not be 
taken for granted. An employer can 
expand the usual pension planning pro- 
cedure, which gives careful considera- 
tion to one or both of the major items 
of (a) the benefit level and (b) the 
cost commitment, and focus attention, 
also, on (c) the habitual retirement age. 
An employer would be wise to do this, 
since (c) mightily affects (a) and (b). 

Choosing one retirement age in pref- 
erence to another can have a tremen- 
dous impact on the benefit level. If 
costs are kept unchanged, lowering 
the “normal” retirement age a few years 
‘uts benefits sharply, while raising the 
‘ormal retirement age slightly increases 
enefits steeply. 

Alternatively, changing the retirement 
‘ge can have a huge influence on cost 
ommitments. If the benefit level is kept 
nchanged — lowering the normal re- 
rement age a few years raises costs 
reatly, while raising the normal retire- 

ent age slightly reduces costs by a 
irprisingly large saving. 

Putting these two relationships to- 

ther, an employer can add a whole 
-w dimension to his pension planning. 
onsideration need no longer be limited 
ily to benefits and costs, which when 
msidered by themselves alone have to 
) up and down together. Instead, bene- 
‘s and costs may be set more or less 
here they belong on their own merits 
—- provided retirement ages are ad- 
isted accordingly. 

The age of retirement does not have 
> be taken for granted, and it may be 
ct at any age that may be desired. 
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Older employees remain capable. 


There is not the slightest actuarial ne- 
cessity for having age 65 (or any other 
arbitrary age) as the fulcrum of all 
pension planning. The age or ages 
chosen for retirement purposes can be 
controlled and varied — no less than 
can the benefit levels and cost commit- 
ments — to suit the varying needs of 
employers. 


This variation is a most important 
matter to the many employees covered 
by group pension plans. At a recent 
count, there were about 200,000 em- 
ployees covered by Federal Govern- 
ment Group Annuities; slightly over 
400,000 covered under pension plans 
administered by life insurance com- 
panies; and rather more than 950,000 
covered under pension plans adminis- 
tered by trustees. 


Thus the retirement security of over 
a million and a half Canadian em- 
ployees is directly affected by the ages 
chosen for retirement purposes. The 
choice of such ages is something, there- 
fore, to consider carefully. 


It is sometimes argued that retire- 
ment ages are set where they are be- 
cause of onsetting senility. It can be 
argued just as plausibly that the senility 
does not give rise to the retirement ages 
— but that the retirement ages cause 
the senility. In any case, arguments and 
theories aside, such factual surveys and 
investigations as have been made of 
this question have shown that senility 
depends upon the individual and not 
upon age, and that, in a majority of em- 
ployments, there is no financial justifica- 
tion for current habitual retirement 
ages. 

For example, the DeHavilland Air- 
craft Company recently evaluated a 
group of 160 employees to see whether 
it would be advantageous for the Com- 
pany to continue to employ them in 
spite of their ages. According to Dr. Lee 





Koyl of Toronto the company decided 
that, after most thorough investigation, 
no fewer than 156 out of the 160 were 
entirely up to par for further employ- 
ment. Yet all were aged 68 or older. 

Additional evidence in support of 
later retirement has come from many 
varied sources: But I have seen no 
scientific justification whatsoever — on 
a dollars-and-cents basis — for the 
adoption of customary retirement ages. 
If there is such justification, I would 
very much like to see it. 

Retirement ages, then, are not now 
set where they will maximize an em- 
ployer’s profits and minimize his costs. 
They are set where they are for non- 
monetary reasons. They may therefore 
be changed for non-monetary reasons 
(i.e. to further progress towards the 
fuller and better life for the individual 
employees). Alternatively, they may be 
changed for monetary reasons (i.e. to 
increase the profits of employers). If, 
however, the changes lead to both better 
conditions for employees and to greater 
profits for employers — at one and the 
same time — so much the better. 

If past habits are put to one side, 
and an open mind is presented to this 
question — then there is much to be 
said for lowering retirement ages. 

The “American Dream”. . . with its 
visions of sunny, carefree days spent 
fishing, fishing, fishing . . . or just lying 
in a hammock would be even 
dreamier if it began sooner with earlier 
retirement (or so it is imagined). More 
seriously, a successful “second career”, 
as advocated by Dr. Wilder Penfield 
and by others, depends (so some of its 
proponents maintain) on an employee 
retiring no later than his mid-fifties. 


Lord Chandos, president of the In- 
stitute of Directors in the United King- 
dom, recently envisaged that clinging to 
a 40-hour week in the face of soaring 
productivity would entail retirement at 
the age of 35 by the year 2000 A.D. 
Some writers play on popularly held 
(and often glamorized) notions of early 
retirement and assume that any steps 
towards realizing them are so intrinsic- 
ally desirable that no further justifica- 
tion is called for. On the face of it, the 
lowering of retirement ages might seem 
to be both popular and inevitable. 


However, no matter what may be 
said about the year 2000 A.D., the im- 
mediate lowering of retirement ages 
would have several serious shortcom- 
ings for the 1960s. It would increase 
the already noticeable mental and 
physical damage done to work-depen- 
dent employees who are now being 
forced into a reluctant retirement. It 
would seriously reduce the incomes of 
those subject to earlier retirement — 
for the pensions would do less (usually 
very much less) than replace 100% of 
their net earnings from employment — 
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and there is little bliss in the 1960s 
without adequate incomes. 

In other words, to make a boon out 
of earlier retirement, pension benefits 
must be thoroughly adequate, starting 
at an earlier retirement date, after a 
shorter working life, which can only 
mean very much greater costs and con- 
siderably reduced profits for employers. 
In my opinion, these enormous costs 
put the matter beyond the realm of pos- 
sibility for the next few years. 

Actually, providing adequate pensions 
at even age 65 and providing also that 
the pension plan thoroughly fulfills the 
objectives of an employer is fast be- 
coming excessively costly. 

Part of these extra costs can be ab- 
sorbed by more profitable investment of 
pension monies, and this should cer- 
tainly be done wherever there is still 
room for improvement. A slim increase 
in the annual rate of investment return 
on the pension monies produces very 
substantial benefit increases at no extra 
cost, if it is maintained over the long 
periods of time involved in pension 
planning. 

But it is a bland 20th-century de- 
lusion to suppose that enhanced invest- 
ment yields will neatly provide at all 
times a_ perfectly adequate “hedge” 
against inflation — let alone against all 
the other factors pushing costs upwards. 
Nobody “guarantees” that investments 
can do this. Thus, “variable annuities” 
and other pension policies which merely 
involve substantial switching to common 
stock investments — and which then 
imply that the whole task is done — are 
“hit-or-miss” techniques which offer 
little certainty of solving an employer's 
pension dilemma. 


The case for and against common 
stock investments hardly needs restating 
here. Suffice it to say that common 
stocks were popular and profitable in- 
vestments for many trusted pension 
funds and some life insurance com- 
panies long before “variable annuities” 
were conceived. They still are: and 
doubtless carefully selected common 
stocks will be favored in the future 
whenever the actuarial expectation of 
their overall yield (from net capital 
gains as well as dividends) exceeds that 
of alternative investments. 

Pension monies held under a group 
pension plan may be invested in com- 
mon stocks without incurring the com- 
plications of “variable annuities”, which 
fragmentize group pension details quite 
needlessly. An employer is often better 
advised, instead, to pool all pension 
assets against all the liabilities of all of 
his employees. 

Such pooling has been gaining favor 
in group pension planning for a long 
time — and deservedly so. Although 
some employees may receive more dol- 
lars-and-cents while others may receive 
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iess — all can be assured a far greater 
degree of retirement security thanks to 
such pooling of assets and liabilities — 
not only with respect to death rates and 
investment results, but with respect to 
inflation as well. The well-established 
actuarial tools that have been developed 
and refined can now accomplish all the 
“smoothing” required to provide this 
greater degree of retirement security for 
employees, on a sound basis that will 
stand the test of time into the indefinite 
future — and at minimum cost to the 
employer. 

Although often to be deprecated in 
group pension planning, “variable an- 
nuities” are wonderfully ingenious de- 
vices for funding part of an individual's 


SS 


What constitutes adequate pension? 
pensions. They will be even better when 
an actuary re-designs them so that they 
do not follow the “over-reactions” of 
the common stock market quite so 
slavishly as they do now, and so that 
some of their present investment limita- 
tions may be overcome. 

“Variable annuities” do, however, 
afford an actuarial expectation that an 
individual’s total pension income will 
be bigger than it would be without 
common stock investments — albeit at 
the cost of unknown fluctuations, up 
and down, depending upon the future 
gyrations of the stock market. Yet, they 
give no assurance that the income will 
be adequate from any predetermined 
retirement age. That depends entirely 
upon the individual — the amount of 
his contributions, length of employment 
and so forth. 

There is no way of predicting these 
factors in advance with any tolerable 
precision for any one individual. Only 
the future, as it unfolds his actual sav- 
ing and employment record, can reveal 
the outcome. The best any one indi- 
vidual can do is to accumulate as many 
assets as he can in his pension accounts, 
and then to retire at such age as he can 
“afford” and still be reasonably sure of 
an adequate retirement income. 

This is in fact what self-employed 
people, such as doctors and lawyers, 
usually attempt to do. Those who have 









saved heavily may retire before age 65 
— but very many of them continuc 
working for some years beyond 65. 
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Retiring as, and when, one can “af 
ford” to retire amounts to nothing mor 
than common sense for individuals. 

It is equally sensible for employee 
covered by employer group pensio: 
plans to have their retirement ages se 
on a basis of what can be “afforded”. 

It enhances the well-being of all em 
ployees affected if the pension plans o 
their employers put “first things first’ 
Primary attention can then be given t 
(1) maintaining employer pension co: 
commitments at “reasonable” level: 
and (2) providing “adequate” levels o 
pension benefits — and then — an‘ 
only then — (3) determining the re- 
tirement ages that can be “afforded”. 

As already explained, this can be 
done in an actuarially sound manne:. 
Moreover, it is favored by the em- 
ployees most affected, for when they are 
actually faced at the time of retirement 
with the alternatives of (a) retiring at 
habitual ages on inadequate pensions or 
(b) retiring a few years later on greatly 
increased pensions — employees usually 
prefer the latter. Employers also quickly 
appreciate the advantages of such ar- 
rangements when they realize that, in 
most cases, they enable pension costs to 
be controlled and limited, while simul- 
taneously paving the way to increased 
profits. 

The efforts of employers to raise 
pension benefits without increasing pen- 
sion cost commitments will, I sug- 
gest, intensify and become more wide- 
spread. The immediate general trend 
of both retirement ages and benefits 
will be upwards, although it will find 
expression in many varying detailed ap- 
proaches to the matter, partly because 
of the varying traditions of the various 
administrators of pension funds, be they 
corporate trustees, mutual funds, life 
insurance companies, or the Annuities 
Branch of the Department of Labor. 
Such variety and experimentation are 
usual in our free enterprise way of 
pioneering and spreading improvement. 

Hence — regardless of whether the 
burgeoning productivity of the year 
2000 A.D. is absorbed by retirement 
at age 35, or (as many people mignt 
prefer) by Lord Chandos’ alternat:e 
route of shortening the average wor<- 
ing week to 16 hours — during t 
1960s the author expects retirem¢ 
ages to go up, rather than to co! 
down. 

Raising retirement ages in the 196 
can provide much of the answer to t 
dilemma confronting an employer, a 
help him greatly to hold the line 
costs while enhancing the performan 
of his pension plan so that he atta: s 
maximum value for the hard-earn | 
dollars he does devote to pensions. 
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IN THIS MOMENT 


It seemed, now, that everything in the past had those who had served him so well down through the 
years. The Royal Trust had arranged his purchase of 
this home, managed his investments, and put his wishes 
into a plan that would protect the comfort and security 


been a preparation for this moment. 
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How swift the passing of the years, how warm 
the memories... her childish footsteps on the stairs 
to this room, the whisper of some secret confidence, 
her quick tears and quicker laughter... and his deep THE 


pride as she grew in grace and understanding. 
For her, for her mother, there would be continuing RO YAL I RU S I 


expression of his devotion and care, with the help of COMPANY 


of his family. 
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|ADA MUST NOT 


PRESIDENT KENNEDY pushed hard for Canada’s involve- 
ment in atomic warfare when he came here last month. 

Speaking to a joint meeting of the House of Com- 
mons and the Senate he said “We must make certain 
that nuclear weapons will continue to be available for 
the defence of the entire treaty area, and that these 
weapons are at all times under close and flexible political 
control that meets the needs of all NATO countries. 
We are prepared to join our allies in working out suit- 
able arrangements for this purpose. 

“To make clear our own intentions and commitments, 
the United States will commit to the NATO command 
area five — and subsequently still more — Polaris 
atomic-missile submarines, and . .. we look to the 
possibility of eventually establishing a NATO sea-borne 
missile force, which would be truly multilateral in owner- 
ship and control. . . 

“These measures . . . are put forward in recognition 
of the fact that the defence of Europe and the defence 
of North America are indivisible — in the hope that no 
aggressor will mistake our desire for peace with our de- 
termination to respond instantly with whatever force is 
appropriate — and in the conviction that the time has 


come for all members of the NATO community to 


further increase and integrate their respective forces in 
the NATO command area, co-ordinating and sharing in 
research, development, production, storage, defence, 
command and training at all levels of armaments.” 

It is clear from this that President Kennedy is de- 
termined to spread nuclear arms as widely as possib » 
among his allies. Such a move is desperately dangerou . 
It brings us all nearer to the suicide of the whole hum: 
race, for the United States and Russia between the: » 
already own enough bombs to wipe us all out fifty tim: 5 
over. Why try to hasten such a gloomy consummatic 
of history by putting more people in a position to pu 
the first trigger? 

To spread nuclear arms to other countries is to sho ’ 
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our utter despair of ever coping with our world problems. 
It may well be because there is a growing popular senti- 
ment in Canada against this policy of despair that 
Kennedy chose to speak so strongly for the Pentagon 
when he was in Ottawa. Because we have consistently, 
under both Liberal and Conservative governments, 
trotted meekly behind the United States, he hopes to 
keep us still at heel. 

That the Government (and the Liberal Opposition) 
are happy about this, our present inept defence policy 
shows. We have spent over one and a half billion dollars 
for each of the last three years on defence forces which: 

(1) Are part of a force in Europe whose tactical 
employment we can never have any control over. 

(2) Are equipped with conventional weapons in a 
force which depends for its whole strategy on the use 
of nuclear weapons — a use in which Canadians are 
not trained and the control of which rests in the hands 
of one country — the United States. 

Our air division there is now equipped with 
obsolete aircraft, about to be replaced by expen- 
sive American fighters no better than the Arrow. In 
Canada itself we have no trained force of any significance 
at all and our early warning lines don’t warn anybody 
of anything, nor would people know what to do if 
‘hey did. 

This leads us to the question of civil defence. Six 
nillion dollars was spent on it last year: This six million 
lollars has been spent mainly on getting a tentative plan 
nade in Ottawa and on the provision of deep bunkers 
or the Cabinet and a few governmental officials. The 
act that the government will have nobody to govern in 
ne event of nuclear war is also indicative of the fantasy 
n which our defence policy so far has been formulated. 

Exercise Tocsin was the most elaborate, the most 
xpensive piece of make-believe any country ever had 
oisted on its apathetic and deluded citizens. 

Canada’s role in the world is clear. We should try 
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to consolidate the emerging small nations of the world 
into a tough, dependable non-nuclear group. The haves 
in this group (and Canada has more than most) must 
cement the group by full financial and technical co- 
operation with the have-nots. 

This solid group of small nations must then provide 
a resourceful, powerful mobile police force to be 
operated under the United Nations. This would see to it 
that no small civil war like that in the Congo, Cuba, Laos 
or Angola can become extensions of the cold war. For 
overt or hidden participation by the big powers such as 
we have already seen could lead to a nuclear holocaust. 

To achieve these aims we should throw overboard 
the kind of military colonialism which is at the base of 
all our defence spending now; we should work hard to 
make the small-nations group a solid entity at the United 
Nations and we should spend money generously both 
on the build-up of the mobile police force and the eco- 
nomic structure of our colleagues in this new inter- 
national adventure. 

The only concession we should pay to nuclear arms 
is to see that every Canadian has a fall-out shelter either 
in his own home or near enough to his own home for 
him to survive if the atomic balloon goes up. 

But to achieve these aims the public must stir itself, 
and to put the facts before the public is the purpose of 
the articles following. Gellner and McNaught show, each 
in his own way, how we can formulate a_ policy; 
General Worthington shows how we can survive, and the 
Ottawa Letter shows how far off we are from that de- 
sirable CD state as yet. 

But Reford’s article shows how desultory the whole 
attitude is in Ottawa. It is high time businessmen, pro- 
fessional men and the managerial group of our society 
made it clear to the government collectively and to its 
members individually that our present tax money should 
not be squandered on making just the Cabinet safe. 
Let the Cabinet work harder to make us all safe. 
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Fantasy for the Future: 





Canada Finds a Real Defence Policy 


THERE WAS A STIR Of surprise in the 
Commons chamber when, at the open- 
ing of the debate on the defence esti- 
mates, the Prime Minister himself rose 
to address the House: 

“Mr. Speaker: This Government has 
decided to break with past practice in 
spelling out its military policy. For the 
first time—and it will be the first time 
even for the senior member of this 
House—the aims and requirements of 
Canadian defence will be presented with 
complete frankness, without recourse to 
wishful thinking, sanctimonious cant, or 
circumlocution. 

“To begin at the beginning, let me 
state emphatically that in our times 
there is great need for military pre- 
paredness. There is no peace in the 
world, and not the slightest prospect for 
peace in the foreseeable future. 

“A chasm of enmity divides the 
Soviet bloc from the Western. For the 
Soviets, this enmity is institutional. It is 
at the basis of their ideology. Conse- 
quently, enmity toward the capitalist or 
imperialist nations, or whatever else 
they have been pleased to call us, has 
for decades been the cornerstone of 
their foreign policy. 








by John Gellner 


“Belief in democracy does not in 
itself entail hostility toward ideologies 
which are different. But long years of 
having to face up to the aggressive 
hostility of the Communist world have 
brought the Western democracies to the 
stage where we counter enmity with 
enmity, crusading zeal with stubborn 
opposition which at times has also 
verged on fanaticism. 

“We may not have wanted it in the 
beginning, and we may be loath to 
admit it even today, but the fact is 
that deep down in our hearts we have 
recognized that the two inimical sides 
really can not tolerate one another. We 
do not say, “We will bury you’, as 
Khrushchov does, but we do know that 
if we want to preserve our way of life, 
our socio-political system, we will have 
to bury theirs. 

“We cannot, of course, preserve our 
way of life by force or the threat of 
application of force, alone. Indeed, in 
our times, armed power is no longer 
the principal means by which a country 
may prevail over its enemies. On the 
other hand, nothing that we may do to 
advance our cause in_ this world 
strugg'e would benefit us if we allowed 


ourselves to be overwhelmed by th 
enemy’s force of arms. 

“The mission, then, of the milita: 
establishment in any of the Wester 
democracies is simply this: To keep 
secure from brute, armed aggressio 
while we get on with the politica 
social and economic struggle whic! 
unfortunately, we cannot avoid. B 
definition, therefore, this is also the 
mission of the Canadian military estal 
lishment. 

“Having heard me this far, honorable 
members will wonder how I will man- 
age to make the ritualistic bows in the 
direction of disarmament, customary in 
official statements on Canadian defence 
policy. My answer is that I will not 
make these bows. As disarmament is a 
consequence of peace—and not the 
other way around—and as there is no 
peace, there is also no chance of arriv- 
ing at a disarmament agreement that 
would be worth the paper it was written 
on. 

“Even so, we will continue to take 
part in disarmament negotiations where- 
ever and under whatever auspices they 
may be held. Not only do we want io 
be present and ready when the first. 


Airmen of NATO nations. Do majority of member naticns share Canada’s conception of its military functions? 





























tht crack should open in the wall 
1ich now divides the world and makes 
armament impossible. More impor- 

t, we want to be able to seize the 

portunities for making—or, at any 

e, advocating—arms control arrange- 

nts, which sometimes offer them- 

ves during otherwise barren disarma- 
nt talks. 

‘Arms control, which is directed 

rely toward lessening the probability, 

at least the destructiveness, of war, 

possible even under present circum- 

cnces. Some form of arms control 
sould) perhaps even be achieved by 
-ternational agreement—what I have 

mind are pacts on the prevention of 
testing of nuclear weapons and of sur- 
rise attack. 

“The most effective arms control can, 
»owever, be brought about by our own 
efforts. This, at present, is best done in 
two ways: First, by maintaining a strong 
nuclear deterrent to discourage nuclear 
attack; and second, by having powerful 
enough conventional forces to make it 
unnecessary for us to counter every act 
of aggression with nuclear weapons. 
This will make it possible for a non- 
nuclear war to stay that way. 

I, and my colleagues in the Cabinet, 
are determined that Canada should play 
its full part in enforcing arms control in 
the two ways which I have just outlined. 
let me now tell the House, Mr. 
Speaker, how we want to go about it. 


“The nuclear deterrent depends en- 
tirely on having a retaliatory force 
which is both materially strong and 
invulnerable to surprise attack. There is 
no way of waging a nuclear war suc- 
cessfully. Indeed, a nuclear war cannot 
° fought at all. It can perhaps be en- 
dured, but even that is not certain. 

ius, the nuclear deterrent must not 
tl, 

'he United States now maintains 

retaliatory forces which constitute 
nuclear deterrent. We do not con- 
bute to them directly, in the sense of 
ling men, weapons carriers, and 
‘apons. It would be a waste of our 
-ources if we did. 


‘For the American nuclear deterrent 
‘tects us as well as if we had one of 
" own, not only because we are the 
ies of the United States, but because 
Americans, purely as a matter of 
-Ppreservation, could not tolerate an 
ned attack against Canada. Such an 
ick, outside the context of a global 
', is, in any case, so unlikely as not 
be worth taking into consideration. 
It follows from the two categorical 
‘ements which I have made—that 
clear war can be deterred, but not 
‘ged; and that we are content to let 
° United States wield the nuclear 
lerrent—that Canada does not need 
d does not want nuclear weapons. 
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Army would dispense with Centurion tanks, retain armaments to be air-lifted. 


To dispel any misunderstanding, | 
would like to make it crystal-clear that 
we are not taking this stand on moral 
grounds or because we want to adopt a 
hypocritical holier-than-thou attitude, 
but entirely for practical reasons. 

“We have no use for such weapons 
in our military establishment. And we 
believe that arms control can best be 
achieved if nuclear weapons are in as 
few hands as possible. 

“We will, however, do our utmost to 
assist the United States in keeping its 
nuclear deterrent strong and invulner- 
able. We can do that, and we will do 
that, in the following ways: 

@ By thorough surveillance of our own 
air space, both by electronic means and 
by actual interception of unidentified 
aircraft, in order to provide early 
warning of a bomber attack. I should 
say right here that we consider this 
form of attack against North America 
most unlikely, but as long as there is a 
threat, be it ever so slight, we beiieve 
that we must help to guard against it. 
® By providing communications be- 
tween American missile early warning 
stations and various U.S. command 
posts. 

@ By furnishing facilities for air re- 
fueling of Strategic Air Command 
bombers. For that purpose, we have 
assigned certain airfields from which 
American tanker aircraft may operate, 
and in the vicinity of which ample 
stocks of aviation fuel are kept. 

The importance of this type of as- 
sistance will decrease as time goes on. 
Soon, the U.S. retaliatory force will 
consist in the main of missiles. These, 
incidentally, will have built-in protec- 
tion against surprise attack in their 
hardened bases and above all, their 
mobility. 

“This, Mr. Speaker, is as far as we 
can usefully go, for the present, in 
helping the United States to maintain 
its nuclear deterrent. Active air defence, 
that is, missiles and fighter aircraft 
which would go into action after the 
deterrent has failed and nuclear war 
has broken out, contributes nothing. We 


do not want to have anything to do 
with it. 

“Consequently, the RCAF Air De- 
fence Command has been disbanded, 
and a joint, that is inter-service, organi- 
zation designated Home Command has 
been established. It is responsible for 
keeping Canadian land, air and sea 
space under strict surveillance; appre- 
hending, and if need be destroying, in- 
truders; giving warning to our own and 
American command posts. Under Home 
Command will also be the passive de- 
fence organization which is_ being 
greatly strengthened. 

“Among other new equipment, we 
are procuring interceptors for Home 
Command which will be capable of 
overtaking the fastest multi-engined air- 
craft likely to be flying in the fore- 
seeable future. These interceptors carry 
the most up-to-date electronic equip- 
ment and non-nuclear air-to-air missiles, 
so as to be able to intercept intruders 
and to destroy them should they refuse 
to land and surrender. 

“We have also withdrawn from the 
North American Air Defence Command. 
[NORAD] We cannot in good con- 
science co-operate in an organization 
designed to do something in the pos- 
sibility of which we do not believe, to 
wit, fighting a nuclear war. At the same 
time, we have assured our American 
friends that we will do everything in our 
power to help them keep the nuclear 
deterrent strong. They can safely believe 
that we will do this—after all. we did 
it for vears before NORAD existed. 

“We are also eager to take part in 
common research in the field of air 
defence, particularly against ballistic 
missiles, for we do not exclude the 
possibility that some time in the future 
active air defence against nuclear at- 
tack could perhaps become a practical 
proposition. 

“If we can do comparatively little as 
far as the one aspect of arms control, 
maintaining a strong and invulnerable 
nuclear deterrent. is concerned, we can 
do a good deal in respect to the other. 
providing conventional forces capable of 
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deterring, and if need be defeating, non- 
nuclear aggression without resort to 
nuclear arms. 

“Because we believe that the perils 
and the destructiveness of war will be 
lessened if both sides are capable of 
pitting conventional arms against con- 
ventional arms, we are determined to 
contribute to the full to the conven- 
tional armed strength of the Western 
alliance. This is how we are going about 
it: 

“We have established two more joint 
headquarters, one designated Overseas 
Forces Command, the other Interven- 
tion Forces Command. Each will con- 
sist of two brigade groups of the Cana- 
dian Army, a transport and an air 
support group of the RCAF, and escort 
and transport forces of the RCN. The 
Intervention Forces Command is_ lo- 
cated in Canada. 

“The different 


units of the three 
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RCAF would increase helicopter fleet to service remote wilderness areas. 


services will alternately be subordinated 
to it and to the Overseas Forces Com- 
mand, which for the present is assigned 
to NATO. This does not mean that it is 
to be a permanent NATO force. We 
may decide, after consultation with our 
allies, to use it elsewhere in the world, 
wherever it is most needed. 

“The Intervention Forces Command 
will be available either for service under 
the United Nations, or, if this should 
become necessary, it may be used to 
augment the strength of the Overseas 
Forces Command. 

“These two Forces will be the bulk 
of our regular armed strength. They 
will be fully mobile, in the sense that 
they will be completely air-transportable 
and will have the aircraft to carry them 
in as few lifts as possible. All this makes 
necessary a far-reaching and costly re- 
equipment of our armed forces. We 
shall go into the details in committee, 
but I would like to point now to a few 
basic changes and additions. 

“We are discarding all equipment 
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which cannot be air-lifted, and are 
replacing it with items which can be. 
This means, for example, that we are 
getting rid of the Centurion. tanks. 
Their place will be taken by self-pro- 
pelled guns and missile launchers, on 
well-armored yet comparatively light 
chassis. 

“We are procuring an all-purpose, 
tactical aircraft for the RCAF, as well 
as numbers of light and medium trans- 
port, all capable of operating from 
short and rough strips. We are also 
adding to our inventory of helicopters. 
The House will be pleased to learn that 
all these aircraft, and all their varied 
equipment, are to be produced in our 
own Canadian factories. 

“We are trying to give to the in- 
fantryman a well-nigh universal fighting 
capability. This requires the procure- 
ment of different portable, or at least 
jeep-borne, surface-to-surface and _ sur- 
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face-to-air weapons. Recent develop- 
ments in the field of small military 
missiles have made such weapons avail- 
able. 

“We are equipping the escort vessels 
of the RCN with helicopter platforms 
and, where possible, with launching 
ramps for hydrofoils. We are building 
transport vessels with ample storage 
facilities, which can thereby carry avia- 
tion fuel, additional helicopters, and 
even assault craft. 

Equally important, the Government 
has made it very clear in the councils 
of the Western alliance that it con- 
siders the military function of NATO 
to be to deter or fight with conventional 
weapons any aggression threatened or 
carried out with conventional arms. We 
have voiced our strong conviction that 
the responsibility for the nuclear deter- 
rent can be safely left to the United 
States. We cannot change it if the 
United Kingdom and France insist on 
wielding the nuclear deterrent as well, 
but we can see no good reason why 








should be concerned with 


NATO 
too. 
“We have stated emphatically th. ¢ 
our Overseas Forces Command, whic \ 
is now under the Supreme Allied Cor. - 
mander Europe, will have no nucle. r 
weapons and must not be subordinat: | 
to a higher tactical command designat: | 
to fight with nuclear weapons. I cin 
assure this House that the majority \f 
our NATO partners approve of our 
stand, because they share our conce )- 
tion of the military function of NAT. 


“IT believe that we are, as we alwa:s 
were, one of the strongest forces thut 
bind NATO together. We believe ‘n 
NATO and we support its purposes. If 
we disagree with its present stratevic 
concept and are working toward charig- 
ing it, it is because we want to make of 
NATO an effective, a usable, instru- 
ment of armed power, and thus a 
powerful means of arms control. 


“As can be seen from the defence 
estimates now before the House, the 
far-reaching re-organization and ma- 
terial strengthening of the Canadian 
armed forces will cost a good deal of 
money during the next fiscal year and 
undoubtedly also in the following years. 
This Administration considers these out- 
lays necessary in times such as ours. 

“We need military strength to play 
our part in the world struggle which is 
our struggle whether we want it or not. 
We need armed strength to prevent 
war; to remain free; to survive. It is in 
our power to be strong and thereby to 
help the West to be strong in its great 
trial.” 

A hush had fallen over the House. 
It was broken by the leader of the 
Party of the Unwavering Left who in a 
long speech advocated general and com- 
plete disarmament, a proclamation of 
Canadian neutrality, and a_ ringing 
declaration on the part of Canada in 
favor of peace on earth and of good 
will towards men. This, he contended, 
would assure Canada’s safety better 
than wicked armaments. 

Then the leader of the Advanced 
Moderates (the All Things to All Men 
Party) took the floor. He rejected the 
Government’s program because it went 
too far and because it did not go ‘ar 
enough. He made a strong case (or 
disarmament without harming ‘he 
Canadian armaments industry; agaist 
Canadian nuclear weapons proviced 
only the Canadian forces were equip; ¢d 
with the most powerful and most 
modern weapons, including nucle -r; 
and for the most rigorous defence of 
our sovereignty while co-operating in 
all respects with our allies, and in fF ‘I- 
ticular with our American friends. 

There ,was nothing more to be s« d. 
And the House moved, on motion, i: to 
Committee. 
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Canada Must Get Out of the Arms Race 


{HE RECENT nation-wide air-raid warn- 
ig test was most instructive. Those 
who were fortunate enough to hear 
any sirens realized all over again that 
they had not the slightest idea of 
where to go or what to do. There was 
also the chilling knowledge that, if a 
real attack came, and even if there 
were any fallout shelters, they would 
protect no-one in the extensive blast 
areas, while those who survived outside 
such areas would emerge into a radio- 
active wasteland. But the failure of 
many sirens to go off at all provided 
fresh and immediate evidence of the 
fallibility of mechanical devices. 

The further we move into the age of 
automation the more apparent it be- 
comes that man transmits his own in- 
adequacies to everything he makes. One 
can only ask: if a scientific achievement 
us simpte as a string of sirens can fail, 
how much more likely to fail is a radar 
system or a “fail-safe” check on retalia- 
tion missions? 

It is this certainty of mechanical 
allibility that nuclear arms supporters 
iind so irritating when they are re- 
minded of it. And when they are 
lurther reminded that the arms race 

ssumes the risk of obliterating civiliza- 
and leaving behind a breed of 
‘enetically deformed imbeciles, no 
‘onder these “sober students of retalia- 
n” wag their fingers and talk loudly 
out emotional pacifism. In the debate 
Out nuclear arms it is quite astound- 
2 how the advocates of the balance of 
‘ror unblushingly accuse me of failing 
be realistic. But I submit that to lend 
port in any way to a continuance of 
nuclear arms race is to be re- 
rkably unrealistic. 
it is important to face this problem 
id on, for there is now a steady 
cam of sophisticated books and ar- 
‘es whose major aim is to convince 
that (a) we should not allow fear of 
‘clear war to deter us from preparing 
it, since some people may survive, 
d, (b) it is possible to win a nuclear 
American experts like Henry Kis- 
iger and Herman Kahn provide us 
ocsin, like CD exercises in past, 
roved inadequacy of present plans. 


by Kenneth McNaught 


with immensely detailed 272 sx 
what might be expected to *zpper 
under varying attacks and defence < 
ditions while politicians like the Cenz- 
dian Minister of : 
those who oppose Canadian supp 
nuclear armament are disoxa. Tre 
unguarded (but significant) lapse 
Douglas Harkness is not worthy c 
comment, but many of the technica 
arguments about survival expectancy 
first and second strike capability and 
so on, appear plausible enough at first 
glance. 

The point which is minimized by 
each advocate of nuclear arms is this: 
while one can easily enough amass un- 
ending (if debatable) statistics about 
how many million people in North 
America would survive if a given 
number of nuclear devices were ex- 
ploded under given circumstances, it is 

























» Unrealistic to pian On any as- 
imption other than the worst eventu- 
ziitv. The undisputed fact is that the 
United te j ssia between them 

possess tne means n stockpiled 
pomDs pius total delivery systems) to 
wipe Out every person living in the 
nortnern nemuispnere in a Sin ec attack 
and retaliation—an event which would 

ake recovery of civilized human 
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As the conservative military expert 
Oskar Morgenstern has pointed out in 
i National Defense: 
“One single bomb can harbor a force 
greater than al] the explosives used by 
all belligerents in World War II or 
even greater than all the energy ever 
used in any form in all previous wars 
of mankind put together.” 

Beyond this area of scientific agree- 
ment about the present possibility of 


The Question of 
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annihilation one must reckon with an- 
other aspect of reality. The revolution 
in military technology is proceeding 
infinitely more rapidly in assault than 
in defence methods. The moves toward 
nuclear-powered planes and manned 
space vehicles in orbit are clear enough 
indications of where we are going. I 
have thought it necessary to give this 
brief account of the central reality in 
order to be myself realistic about the 
risks involved in the various policies 
now being canvassed in Canada. 

To approach the question of Canada’s 
relationship to the nuclear race one 
must stress also a socio-political aspect 
which is seldom mentioned. This was 
recently defined by an American his- 
torian, Professor C. Vann Woodward: 
“Democratic participation or consent 
in a war decision is rendered most un- 
meaningful at the very time popular 
involvement in the devastation of war 
has reached an unprecedented makxi- 
mum.” 

That is to say, through the almost 
total automation of nuclear war ma- 
chines and the secrecy of high com- 
mand decisions in the alliance systems 
(whether White House-Pentagon or 
Kremlin), the masses who would suffer 
and disappear in a nuclear war will 
never know about, much less influence, 
the final pre-war decisions. If this is 
true for the Russians and Americans, 
how much truer is it of us? 

Given this general situation Canada 
has three basic choices in foreign-de- 
fence policy. She may support, without 
qualification, American leadership and 
decisions and co-operate in any area 
of nuclear or conventional defence prep- 
arations that are deemed useful by the 
United States; she may remain within 
the NATO system but limit her support 
of American policy both in NATO and 
at the UN, and refuse to accept nuclear 
weapons; or she might withdraw en- 
tirely from the alliance — structure 
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Canada should limit support of American policy in NATO and UN operations. 





(NATO/NORAD and the Defence 
Agreements) and eliminate defence 
spending except for maintenance of a 
conventionally-armed mobile unit for 
UN police purposes. 

To make a rational decision among 
these three basic choices demands as- 
sessment both of purposes and risks. It 
is reasonable to assume that our pri- 
mary purposes are to maintain our 
national independence and to decrease 
the likelihood of global war. To achieve 
these purposes we must seek ways of 
minimizing international suspicion, 
armaments and inequality, as well as 
limiting the influence of Communism. 
How does each of the above policy 
choices measure up to these purposes 
in terms of the risks involved? 

If it is assumed that our inde- 
pendence (i.e. security) depends upon 
the maintenance of a credible American 
deterrent power and that the risk in- 
volved in a weakening of the alliance 
system or of the American retaliatory 
capacity is greater than the risk of 
accidental war (or obliteration through 
actual employment of the first strike or 
retaliatory power) then we should do 
everything we can to tighten the al- 
liance and assist American military 
planning. 

We should, as Professor James Eayrs 
pointed out at the Kingston Liberal 
Conference last autumn, offer unre- 
stricted use of our territory to the 
Pentagon—for travelling Minuteman 
missiles, for nuclear submarine bases, 
or for any purpose requested. Any- 
thing short of this would be hypo- 
critical. 

This policy, of course, virtually 
abandons the purpose of maintaining in- 
dependence and accepts the other risks 
involved also. It appears to be the 
choice of the present government, if 
one listens to Mr. Harkness rather than 
to Mr. Green. 

The Secretary of State for External 





Affairs seems to learn more toward the 
second choice; the Liberals lean even 
more toward it; and the new Party 
has virtually adopted it. This policy 
rests upon the premise that the risk to 
our security would be too great were 
we to abandon the alliance system com- 


pletely. But it recognizes also the 
diminution of our independence and 
the continual risk of accidental war 
involved in the arms race. It proposes 
to resolve these problems by refusing to 
allow nuclear arms to be located in 
Canada or to be employed by Cana- 
dians (or NATO). 

This limited liability policy would, it 
is Claimed, lead others into stopping 
the spread of nuclear weapons. An 
arms control treaty would thus be faci- 
litated and would, it is also argued, be 
more able to concentrate on conven- 
tional arms which are within our pro- 
duction ability. It is sometimes added 
that we would also be freer to pursue 
independent diplomacy as a result of 
such limitations on our obligations. 

The third policy choice (which might 
be called non-alignment) is based on 
the premise that the first two are un- 
realistic in their assessment both of 
risks and of purposes. 

First, let us consider the risks. Both 
versions of the alliance policy assume 
that the best way of preventing either 
war or a Communist overlordship is to 
maintain as close a balance of nuclear 
power between East and West as pos- 
sible. Most defenders of this policy 
argue that beneath this nuclear um- 
brella it is possible to engage in limited 
conventional warfare on the fringes of 
the two alliance systems while working 
for an arms control treaty which would 
end the worst features of the nuclear 
arms race. 

They overlook the clear evidence 
that neither Russia nor the United 
States will consider seriously a disarma- 
ment treaty while either one considers 
itself at a disadvantage. The history of 
disarmament negotiations since 1946 is 
one of total failure, while the arms race 
has steadily intensified. We are in fact 
much farther from an arms agreement 
now than when the Baruch Plan was 
first discussed—and we have militarized 
democracy to an extent that would have 
seemed incredible in 1946. 

President Kennedy has called this 
year for sharp increases in the defence 
budget and has made it plain that rea! 
negotiation depends upon the Unitec 
States reaching on arms position of un- 
doubted security. But this is the vers 
condition which, in a continuing race 
is impossible. 

Thus the purpose of disarmament (0: 
even of control) cannot be achievec 
without first ending the arms race. Thi: 
seems paradoxical but it is worth re 
membering that the one advance made 
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annihilation one must reckon with an- 
other aspect of reality. The revolution 
in military technology is proceeding 
infinitely more rapidly in assault than 
in defence methods. The moves toward 
nuclear-powered planes and manned 
space vehicles in orbit are clear enough 
indications of where we are going. I 
have thought it necessary to give this 
brief account of the central reality in 
order to be myself realistic about the 
risks involved in the various policies 
now being canvassed in Canada. 

To approach the question of Canada’s 
relationship to the nuclear race one 
must stress also a socio-political aspect 
which is seldom mentione? 
recently defined by an A 
torian, Professor C. Vann 
“Democratic participation 
in a war decision is rende 
meaningful at the very { 
involvement in the devast 
has reached an_ unprecec 
mum.” 

That is to say, througl 
total automation of nuck 
chines and the secrecy o 
mand decisions in the alli 
(whether White ee | 
Kremlin), the masses who} 
and disappear in a nuch 
never know about, much |]. 
the final pre-war decisior 
true for the Russians ang 
how much truer is it of us? 

Given this general situs 
has three basic choices ii 
fence policy. She may sup 
qualification, American le 
decisions and co-operate 
of nuclear or conventional 
arations that are deemed | 
United States; she may rt 
the NATO system but limi 
of American policy both it 
at the UN, and refuse to a 
weapons; or she might ! 
tirely from the allianeé. Jue... 
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Canada should limit support of American policy in NATO and UN operations. 
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(NATO/NORAD and the Defence 
Agreements) and eliminate defence 
spending except for maintenance of a 
conventionally-armed mobile unit for 
UN police purposes. 

To make a rational decision among 
these three basic choices demands as- 
sessment both of purposes and risks. It 
is reasonable to assume that our pri- 
mary purposes are to maintain our 
national independence and to decrease 
the likelihood of global war. To achieve 
these purposes we must seek ways of 
minimizing international suspicion, 
armaments and inequality, as well as 
limiting the influence of Communism. 
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Affairs seems to learn more toward th: 
second choice; the Liberals lean eve 
more toward it; and the new Part 
has virtually adopted it. This polic 
rests upon the premise that the risk 1 
our security would be too great wei: 
we to abandon the alliance system con - 
pletely. But it recognizes also th: 
diminution of our independence ar | 
the continual risk of accidental w 
involved in the arms race. It propos: s 
to resolve these problems by refusing |» 
allow nuclear arms to be located 1 
Canada or to be employed by Can:- 
dians (or NATO). 

This limited liability policy would, ‘t 
is claimed, lead others into stopping 
the spread of nuclear weapons, An 
arms control treaty would thus be faci- 
litated and would, it is also argued, be 
more able to concentrate on conven- 
tional arms which are within our pro- 
duction ability. It is sometimes added 
that we would also be freer to pursue 
independent diplomacy as a result of 
such limitations on our obligations. 

The third policy choice (which might 
be called non-alignment) is based on 
the premise that the first two are un- 
realistic in their assessment both of 
risks and of purposes. 

First, let us consider the risks. Both 
versions of the alliance policy assume 
that the best way of preventing either 
war or a Communist overlordship is to 
maintain as close a balance of nuclear 
power between East and West as pos- 
sible. Most defenders of this policy 
argue that beneath this nuclear um- 
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in the past fifteen years (the cessation 
of bomb tests) was realized by uni- 
lateral action without waiting for a 
treaty. 

Both of the first two policy choices 
involve our continued membership in 
NATO. Yet the division of the world 
into two armed camps is itself one of 
the chief stimulants of the arms race. 
Each nation that continues membership 
in this structure increases the rigidity 
of international relations by a percep- 
tible degree. While it is true that 
limited conventional wars have been 
fought since the advent of nuclear 
weapons and the development of the 
alliance systems, it is also true that 
each one of them involves a growing 
risk. 

While we passed, for example, 
through the appalling blunder of the 
Cuban crisis without a major war, no 
one can be sure that we will do so in 
Laos or Berlin or in some future crisis 
in such states as Turkey or Iran. Nor 
do we fully recognize the risks inherent 
in current NATO military policy. 

Since 1954 the actual strategic 
policy of NATO has been based upon 
the “limited use” of nuclear weapons 
in response to a military threat in 
Europe. Yet no reputable military ana- 
lyst believes that it is possible to wage 
a limited nuclear war in Europe (or 
anywhere else). To minimize this risk 
it is now being argued that NATO’s 
conventional forces should be greatly 
expanded. But this, too, involves the 
risk of nuclear war—for two obvious 
reasons. 

First, any increase in NATO military 
power will provoke an immediate re- 
sponse from the Warsaw Pact countries 
and, second, it is not possible to fight 
a conventional war in Europe which 
would not go rapidly through the pro- 
cess of escalation until the nuclear stage 
was reached. What military commander 
could possibly follow any other course 
if he were threatened with defeat and 
the stakes were Europe? 

Thus, adherence to the alliance sys- 
tem marks Canada inevitably as a 



























believer in nuclear deterrence and as 
willing to run the risk of ending civili- 
zation at one blow. Nor will limitation 
of our co-operation relieve us of, this 
mark—it would simply add to our 
hypocrisy. 

Even now, while we have so far re- 
fused nuclear weapons we permit the 
refuelling of SAC nuclear bombers 
from Canadian bases. Again, our 
NATO troops are trained in the use of 
nuclear weapons (without nuclear war- 
heads). Do we really imagine that in 
the event of atack or counterattack in 
Europe the NATO commander would 
not supply the warheads? 

Non-alignment, on the other hand, 
recognizes the irrationality of continu- 
ing our support of a policy which con- 
sciously accepts the steadily mounting 
risk of a final war. The position of 
non-alignment emphasises that, in a 
world in which no sane government 
would initiate nuclear war, it is no 
longer possible to view military 
strength as a tool of diplomacy. 

It recognizes that the suicidal arms 
race cannot be ended or limited by 
“negotiation from strength” since 
neither side will ever believe itself 
strong enough to negotiate securely. It 
further declares that military alliances 
invariably intensify international fric- 
tion, debase the position of the United 
Nations and thus prevent an atmos- 
phere in which a genuine accommoda- 
tion amongst the great powers might be 
reached. 

Non-alignment would not however, 
mean neutrality for Canada. We can- 
not hope to possess the kind of weapons 
which could defend such neutrality 
against nuclear assault, and we are not, 
in fact, “neutral” in opinion. What it 
would mean is a flexible diplomatic 
position from which we could work in 
the United Nations and in the Com- 
monwealth unhindered by either the 
stigma or the obligations of a military 
alliance. 

These obligations are real. They have 
already prevented us from taking a 
really independent line on such issues 
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as recognition of China, the UN reso- 
lution on Cuba, or the relative im- 
portance of inspection in the various 
disarmament resolutions. The stigma 
also is real. In the eyes of Afro-Asia 
we are committed supporters of the 
western alliance and thus of the policies 
of that alliance. 

Military non-alignment would enable 
Canada to advance the real interests o! 
the West by demonstrating the trutt 
that security today cannot rest upor 
the absolute power of annihilation; tha: 
security can only be found in a seriou: 
assault upon the problems of economic 
and racial inequality and in undeviating 
support of the principle of a Unite 
Nations police force. 

By contracting out of the arms rack 
we would be able to increase oui 
foreign aid many times over and thus 
make a major contribution to the sur 
vival of real Western values. 

Ultimately, of course, the advocates 
of unilateral action of this kind must 
answer the question: what if everyone 
in the Western alliance followed the 
same policy? The answer is a multiple 
one. 

In announcing such a policy it would 
be reasonable for Canada to move in 
the United Nations for acceptance of 
the Russian offer of total disarmament 
in four years and to advocate the im- 
mediate signing of a treaty to imple- 
ment the proposal. The question of 
inspecting and enforcing such a treaty 
undoubtedly involves risks of conceal- 
ment and evasion with the concomitant 
risk of attack while one side is at a 
disadvantage. 

But if the risks of disarmament 
without a totally effective inspection 
system (which is an impossibility) are 
painted even in their most glaring 
colors—which would display them as 
resulting in the domination of the 
world by a single power—they are sti!! 
incomparably less than the risks we 
now run every day. 

Is it less realistic to run those ris 
of disarmament than to run the dai! 
risk of annihilation? Can Canada ©») 
anything more effective toward 0! - 
taining world disarmament than 
break with the alliance-arms race ar | 
work for the cessation of that race 
others? Can Canada make a m«¢ 
substantial contribution to the easing 
world tension than to develop h 
foreign aid to the point of sacrifice? 

The policy of non-alignment is, 1 
us, revolutionary. But it is no m¢ 
revolutionary than the events of the }: 
fifteen years. It seems a good deal m¢ 
realistic to meet a total change in t 
historic conditions of power by a tot 
change in policy than it is to assur 
that the development of absolute m 
tary weap@ns is merely an increase 
fire power. 
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Enjoy the ready-when-you-are freedom of HERTZ 


You’re free—the moment you take the wheel. Free to set an out-of-town schedule that 
makes the most of your time—that won’t waste a minute, won’t go a mile out of your 
way. You’re free to do more, see more, get around with entirely new, entirely businesslike 


efficiency. Next trip, be on your own—discover the value of perfect freedom. Have : 





a car from Hertz meet you when you arrive...arrange it with / in canada since 1924 
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your local Hertz office or Travel Agent before you leave. Hf ER TZ | 
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The Problem of Survival: 
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After All the Argument War Mav Come 


THE TWO ARTICLES On defence in this 
special SATURDAY NIGHT take opposing 
views. But it does not matter which is 
wrong: the end result may be war. The 
decision to start it would not be Can- 
ada’s and we would be powerles 

stop it. But we would be involved. for 
Canada is geographically placed be- 
tween the two great powers most likely 
to use thermo-nuclear weapons against 
each other in the foreseeable future. 

Whether or not we are in NORAD. 
whether or not NATO is stil! function- 
ing. we would suffer from the radio- 
active fallout of bombs exploding in 
the United States and possibly 
missiles shot down over our territory. 
There is no escape for us and we must 
face this fact squarely. 

But what does the average Canadian 
know about the effects of nuclear attack 
or the protective measures that can be 
taken to survive? 

The CBC program Close Up on Jan- 
uary 31, 1961, provided some interest- 
ing data. 

When men and women on the street 
of a small Ontario town were asked 
what they thought of fallout shelters. 
the replies were pretty dismal: 

“We are going up, I don't thin 
shelters will help.” “How long would 
one have to stay in there?” “I would 
not have anything to do with them.” 
“I wouldn't have one in the house.” “I 
don’t think they are any protection.” “I 
wouldn’t go in one.” And so on. Only 
two people agreed that shelters were a 
safety precaution. Both were women. 

Obviously the general public does not 
know the facts about fallout shelters or 
3 for that matter the more pertinent fac- 
3 tors regarding survival. Most people 
a have heard or read about the thermo- 
nuclear weapon, but in terms which 
have emphasized the terror of it all. It 
may be this which has brought about a 
it 3 fatalistic attitude of either oblivion or 
surrender. Unless this attitude is 
| changed nothing will or can be done 
q until the threat of war is imminent and 
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by then it will be too late. We must 
prepare for defence now. 
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he press is primarily a news-gathering 
agent. National survival. unless cc 
ersial. is not news 

There exists in Canada a radio and 
elevision network maintain ed 5 he 
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possidie tO te peopie flow efiective a 
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society. Conclusive evidence has shown 
that where people are constantly re- 
minded of a need they eventually re- 
spond, and such response, coming from 
the grass roots, can pressure govern- 
ment at all levels into action. Such 
action could, and must, produce a com- 
prehensive shelter program. 

Shelters, protective against fallout, 
are the keystone of our survival. They 
are vital. Without shelters there is no 
survival, come nuclear war. If Canada 
had shelters across the nation the bulk 
of our population would survive a nu- 
clear attack and be able to carry on— 
a fact which can obviously strengthen 
our hand in our international dealings. 

The purpose of such shelters is not, 
of course, to provide protection against 
a direct hit; but direct hits will not be 
numerous in Canada. A first strike on 
the North American continent would 
obviously be against the retaliatory 
bases in the United States. If all else 
fails this would give sufficient time for 
major evacuation from potential danger 
spots. 

But for the sake of the most gloomy 
argument suppose ten of our major 
cities are hit simultaneously and with- 
out warning. Five million or 28% of 
the population would be destroyed, and 
with this mission accomplished there 
would be no more suitable nuclear tar- 
gets for an enemy to attack. The re- 
maining 72% of the population need 
then fear only fallout or complete 
chaos due to lack of pre-planning and 
organization. 

Those who have a fatalistic attitude, 
usually through ignorance, have 
claimed that a nation-wide shelter con- 
struction program would provoke a war 


with the USSR. This 1s nonsense. We 
are the flea on the elephant’s ear so 
far as Russia is concerned. From the 
start of the nuclear threat Russia “has 
had a compulsory civil defence and 
shelter program [see box]. 

Sweden’s compulsory shelter program 
has existed much longer, the shelters 
built to government specifications and 
subsidized to two-thirds of the cost. A 
shelter program in Canada would pro- 
vide work for a great many people 
which is not a bad idea in itself. 

The importance of protection against 
fallout cannot be overstated. If this 
protection is not available the whole 
survival program would fall flat on its 
face if the time ever comes when it 
is needed. Therefore drastic measures 
may be the answer. 

The Emergency Measures Organiza- 
tion of this Federal Government is well 
aware of this. The Prime Minister has 
said, “Much can be done to reduce the 
number of casualties and to safeguard 
the survivors against radiation.” He 
goes on to say, “your personal survival 
can depend on following the advice 
given”—namely build your own shelter. 


In the absence of any legal means to 
require home owners to build a shelter, 
the only other means is by incentive 
and example by governments at all 
levels. The Federal Government could 
start the ball rolling by building shelters 
in the dwellings they own and for 
which the occupants are paying rent. 
These number in the thousands. 

It is possible that provinces would 
follow suit and, as well, prohibit local 
authorities from taxing owners who 
follow the Prime Minister’s advice. 

If enough pressure can be brought 





IN THE USSR, civil defence training 
is mandatory for every male person 
between the ages of 16 and 60 and 
for every female person between 18 
and 50 not in the armed forces or 
excused for medical reasons. The 
government provides, maintains and 
supplies both blast shelters and fall- 
out shelters. 

The basic component of the Soviet 
organization is the “self-defence 
group” in heavily populated areas and 
the “unitary team” in sparsely popu- 
lated areas. 

In peacetime, the duties of both 
groups, as set out in the Soviet 
Union's civil defence manual under 
the title Defence Against Agents of 
Mass Destruction, are to maintain a 
constant state of preparation against 





Russia: People Are Trained and Organized 


an attack and to work with the regu- 
lar authorities in such services as fire 
prevention. 

In the event of an attack, they give 
first aid to the injured (and veterin- 
ary aid to animals), organize the 
evacuation of the population from 
destroyed areas and generally work 
to eliminate the after-affects of an 
attack. 

Self-defence groups consist of a 
chief, his deputy for political affairs, 
a property manager, communications 
officer and firefighting, anti-chemical, 
emergency rescue, medical (two), 
shelters, law enforcement and veter- 
inary (in farm communities) teams. 
Each team is composed of a team 
commander, four to seven members 
and a reserve of two men. 











to bear on local authorities it is possible 
that building codes could be so revised 
as to require shelters before permits are 
issued. The Federal Government has 
published some excellent pamphets on 
this subject in a series entitled Blue- 
print for Survival. They are free for 
the asking. Number four in the series, 
11 Steps to Survival, should be in every 
home. 

We come now to a full-scale work- 
able plan. There are three phases in 
such a plan. The first is Initial Sur- 
vival, the second is Re-establishment of 
Economic Momentum, and the third is 
Long-term Recuperation. 

The Initial Survival phase follows di- 
rectly after a nuclear attack. It involves 
the control and supply of food, medi- 
cine, welfare, and fuel; the direction of 
decontamination, rescue, cOmmunica- 
tions, transportation, and movement 
control; the maintenance of law and 
order and the continuation of govern- 
ment functions at all levels. 

Whether or not there has been a 
direct strike on our cities there will be 
a great exodus of people seeking a safe 
place. Unless there is organized control 
such a situation will soon become a 
shambles. Normal food supply will be 
disrupted, and a well planned and or- 
ganized system of food distribution 
must be operating at once. 

Add to this all the other complica- 
tions and the problems will be insur- 
mountable unless the plans are prepared 
and made workable at all levels of 
government. This can only work when 
all the provinces have co-ordinated their 
plans with those of the federal govern- 
ment, and in turn, each county, town- 
ship and municipality have co-ordinated 
their plans with those of the provinces. 
It is a human weakness to blame the 
federal government for inaction but it 
can only go so far. Unless every govern- 
ment from the lowest local level up 
assumes a fair share of the burden and 
responsibility the structure — will 
crumble and collapse. 

The second phase, the Re-establish- 
ment of Economic Momentum depends 
on survival and overlaps into Long- 
term Recuperation. It concerns indus- 
try, labor, agriculture and financial insti- 
tutions. Even if the target cities escape 
the first strike, the industries therein 
are still danger risks liable to subse- 
quent destruction. 

Therefore a comprehensive plan to 
utilize the economic and industrial re- 
sources must be made for the safe 
areas. To a large extent, this involves 
the smaller industrial resources and the 
re-location of the labor force. Such a 
plan must be made known to those 
most concerned now—namely industry 
and labor jn order that they can de- 
velop their plans. 

Planning in this phase involves the 
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whole field of industry and not a few 
manufacturing plants in certain key 
areas. Plant production is dependent 
on plant production elsewhere so that 
disruption in one area may well stop 
production in others. Fallout can inter- 
rupt production as well as a direct hit. 
This means that each industry should 
have its own plans to afford protection 
and to continue production. 

There is a vast number of small in- 
dustries located in areas safe from di- 
rect hits and it is vitally important 
they be brought into this phase of plan- 
ning. These plans are largely the re- 
sponsibility of industry, labor. agricul- 
ture and banks but they must be guided 
by federal agencies particularly as to 
the type Of goods required. In other 
words, the leadership, general direction 
and co-ordination must come from the 
appropriate agencies. 

It is essential to the economic sur- 
vival of the nation that measures be de- 
signed to assure continued functions or 
rapid restoration of our key industries. 

In the field of agriculture the plan 
must include those measures essentia! 
to counter the possible effects of Stron- 
tium 90 on farm land. crops and live- 
stock and full and detailed drills for 
the decontamination of foodstuffs and 
soil. This may require a new pattern 
of agriculture. 

The Long-Term Recuperation will 
depend on the number of people who 
survive. Quoting from one United 
States source, if 50% of the total 
population survive it would take 50 
vears for full recovery. if 75% survive. 
20 years and with 90% survival, eight 
to ten years. When one considers the 
rapid recovery of bombed-out Ger- 
many and Japan the above figures are 
in line. 

Detailed planning for this phase is 
not practical now but an outline blue- 
print is. Assuming that some of our 
major cities will be destroyed, the main 
items of such a plan would include: 

(1) The construction of new cities 
ind towns with legal limitations as to 
size. 

(2) The layout pattern with indus- 
trial, business and residential areas well 
apart. 

(3) Improved systems of communi- 
cations. 

(4) Controls on usage of arable land. 

(5) Development of resources. 

How much progress has been made 
since the advent of thermonuclear 
veapons and ICBMs? 

In the last two years a marked ad- 
vance has been made at federal level. 
Placing the Emergency Planning Or- 
ganization directly under the Prime 
Minister was a most constructive step. 
(he next important step was the Prime 
Minister’s edict that all departments 
would undertake the responsibilities 
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within their functional sphere. The 
third step was taking the financial bur- 





den off the provincial and municipal 
authorities. 
A'l the federal departments have not 
been pulling their weight. The two de- 
partments that have been outstandin 
are Health & Welfare and Nationa 
Defence. The former has 6 
business ten vears but th t 
from scratch along with the other de- 
partments some two and a half vears 
ago. In that period thev have fulfilled 
practically all the responsibilities laid 
down. 


During the past vear Transport. 
Labor and Public Works are making 


gains. Defence Production and its ass 
ciates. Trade & Commerce. Agriculture 
and Fisheries are not so far advanced 
but they have a much tougher job tving 
in with other levels of government and 
industry which could be more co-opera 
tive. 

Despite the efforts that have 
made by many government agencies a 
all levels and by individuals, the nation 
could nor survive a nuclear attack now 
because the people have not been con- 
vinced of the urgency. An editorial in 
the Toronto Globe and Mail of May 18. 
1961 said, in effect, that the core of the 
difficulty in a civil defence policy is the 
lack of governmental policies in military 
defence and foreign policy and the hope 
that genera! disarmament would relieve 
it of the need to make clear-cut de- 
cisions on military commitments and 
survival policy. 

“In short, before Ottawa can hope 
to make any real progress in civil de- 
fence it will have to do some hard 
thinking on how to convince people 
that all its actions and recommenda- 
tions in this field carry a hallmark of 
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seriousness and urgency 

Even without a firm foreign and 
home defence policy rge measure 
of convicnhon can be achieved bv legis- 
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and the Canadian people 

where we stand. So, 
Vels of Govern- 


hemselves have 


cieal le air 
would then know 
also. would the lower le 
ment. and the people t 
to accept the consequences of default in 

vent of war. 
ling all else the British North 
Act must be revised to re- 
move the stumbling blocks which now 
deny the federal government the legal 
means of enforcing those measures vital 
to the survival of our people and our 
nation. 

Survival from a thermo-nuclear war 
is quite possible but demands the full 
co-operation of each level of govern- 
ment who represent the Canadian 
people. There is no place for petty poli- 
tics or upholding minor autonomous 
rights and privileges that now eNist. 

We are not playing skittles. It is the 
most deadly serious business that Can- 
ada has ever faced. 





Canada: Survival Is 


SURVIVAL FOR CANADIANS in a nuclear 
war is very much a voluntary deci- 
sion. The government provides no 
bomb shelters. no fallout shelters and 
no supplies or services, apart from 
essential national services, to aid the 
citizen. Canadians may, if they 
choose. build their own fallout shel- 
ters following a government- 
approved plan. Or they may not; no 
one is compelled to take any precau- 
tion against a nuclear war. 

Those who do choose to take what 
action they can to protect themselves 
face a difficult task. 

In Eleven Steps to Survival, publi- 
cation No. 4 in the Blueprint for Sur- 
vival series by the Emergency Mea- 
sures Organization, it is made clear 





Up to the Individual 


that to be at all effective they must 
know the effects of nuclear explo- 
sions. the facts about fallout, the 
warning signals (and have a battery- 


powered radio), have a shelter and 
14. days emergency supplies (100 
items). Know how (and when) to 
fight fires. know home aid and nurs- 
ing. know emergency cleanliness, 
know how to get rid of radioactive 
dust. know municipal emergency 
plans, and finally, have their own 


plan for their own families. 

In all this. the government, and 
government-supported agencies pro- 
vide only the basic information. In 
many cases, particularly in municipal 
emergency plans, even the informa- 
tion is as yet unavailable. 
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Our Curious Apathy on Foreign Affairs 


IT IS IRONIC that the official statement 
of Government policy on disarmament 
and the acceptance of nuclear arms 
from the United States was not made 
in Parliament. 

It was made in a speech by Prime 
Minister John Diefenbaker to the 
Canadian Club of Ottawa last Novem- 
ber 24. Perhaps it is even more ironic 
that the statement was not in the care- 
fully prepared text which was circu- 
lated to newsmen before the luncheon 
took place. The statement was made 
ad lib. 

The final irony is that no question 
was asked in the House about this 
curious method of announcing a policy 
on the most thorny and tricky subject 
the House has yet to deal with. But 
since the remarks (see box) have now 
been printed in the Annual Report (for 
1960) of the Department of External 
Affairs it is clear that they are, as far 
as the Government is concerned, of- 
ficial. 

Perhaps all this is symptomatic of the 
apparent lack of interest in foreign 
policy shown by MPs, at least as in- 
dicated by their performance in foreign 
affairs debates. The last such debate 
took place on April 26-27. 

External Affairs Minister Howard 
Green opened the debate with the 
words: “These are very stirring days in 
the field of External Affairs.” Oppo- 
sition Leader Lester B. Pearson said: 
“We are dealing with fundamental 
matters which affect the very survival 
of our nation and of humanity.” CCF 
Leader Hazen Argue expressed his 
opinion that seldom had such a debate 
been held “at a time of greater world 
tension and anxiety”. 

Yet throughout the two days, there 
were seldom more than 50 MPs present 
(out of 261) and sometimes the 
number sank below 30—less than one- 
eighth of the House. Pearson, obviously 
irked by such a performance on the 
part of his fellow-MPs, summed it up 
cuttingly: “There is not that noisy 
controversial and tense atmosphere we 
find in the House if we were talking, 
for instance, about the Unemployment 
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by Robert Reford 


Insurance Fund, or even the support 
price for soya beans.” 

Those subjects, of course, are closer 
to home and the average Member 
thinks first and foremost about getting 
re-elected. He is reasonably sure that 
an interest in foreign affairs on his part 
is not likely to make much of an im- 
pact on his constituents. 

The April debate took place on a 
Wednesday, when the House sits only 
in the afternoon, and a Thursday. Thus 
a total of nine hours were available. 
Approximately an hour and a half was 
taken up by question time (not related 


to the debate which follows it). Of 
the rest, three speakers took up half 


the total: 
Howard Green, who spoke for an 
hour and three quarters, Lester Pear- 





Statement of Policy 


What the Prime Minister said about 
nuclear weapons and disarmament. 


“We have taken the stand that no 
decision will be required while pro- 
gress towards disarmament continues. 
To do otherwise would be inconsis- 
tent. When and if such weapons are 
required, then we shall have to take 
the responsibility. The future of 
Canadians requires that we make that 
decision which, in the light of the 
best information we have, represents 
the maximum § security for our 
country. We have made it equally 
clear that we shall not, in any event, 
consider nuclear weapons until, as a 
sovereign nation, we have equality 
in control—a joint control. In other 
words this problem is not one re- 
quiring immediate decision. 

“The course to be taken will be 
determined in the light of what 
happens in connection with disarma- 
ment and in the light of events as 
they transpire and develop in the 
months ahead.” 


(From an address to the Canadian 
Club of Ottawa, November 24, 1960) 











son, who spoke for an hour, and Wal- 
lace Nesbitt, who spent 55 minutes re- 
porting on the UN General Assembly. 

Green expressed the pious hope (as 
he had last year), that as many mem- 
bers as possible would take part. There 
was no excuse for their not doing so, 
he said, because so many had attended 
the UN in some capacity, or the NATO 
Parliamentary Association, or meetings 
of the Canada-U.S. Inter-Parliamentary 
group. In the event, there was time for 
just ten speakers and only four could 
really be called back-benchers. 

There is a certain pattern, almost a 
ritual, to these occasions. The Minister 
opens and is followed by spokesmen 
for the official Opposition and_ the 
CCF; there is a second speaker for the 
Government, explaining some aspect of 
foreign affairs not covered by the 
Minister; and depending on whether 
Pearson or Paul Martin replies for the 
Liberals, the other will speak later. 

In the seven such debates held since 
the 1958 General Election, there has 
been a total of 63 speeches. Nearly 
half have been made by a group con- 
sisting of the Minister, Pearson, Martin, 
the CCF spokesman and the second 
Government speaker. The Prime 
Minister himself has taken part twice. 

These five have accounted for halt 
the speeches, but they have taken more 
than half the time. Green, and the 
Hon. Sidney Smith before him, have 
always taken at least an hour and the 
reply from the official Opposition has 
usually been nearly as long. 

The Parliamentary procedure unde! 
which these discussions take place limits 
the number of occasions on which they 
can be held. There are normally two in 
each session. The first comes on a 
motion to refer the Estimates of the 
Department of External Affairs to the 
Standing Committee on External Af- 
fairs. In 1948 and 1959, only one day 
was allowed for this; in 1960, two days 
were set aside but, for the first time in 
many a year, it was extended to a 
third day; this year, two days were 
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THE USA CHEss FEDERATION 
lenged the Russian Federation to an eight- Key, 1.R-Q1. 

board quadruple round team match at Problem No. 272 by C. W. Sheppard. 
White mates in two moves. (12+8) 


New York in the Fall. Several such 
special matches have been held since the 
end of the War, one conducted by radio, 
and all have been won by USSR. After 
the 1954 match at New York two Rus- 
sian grandmasters visited Canada giving 
exhibitions at Toronto, Winnipeg, Ottawa 
and Montreal. This may be repeated. 

White: D. Bronstein, Black: E. Geller 
(USSR Champ. 1961). 


Bs. 


Kt-QB3, B-Kt5; 4. P-QR3, BxKtch; 5. 
PxB, Castles; 6. P-B3, P-Q4; 7. PxP, 
PxP; 8. P-K3, B-B4; 9. Kt-K2, QKt-Q?; 
10. 
R-K1; 13. Castles, R-QB1; 14. R-Ktl, 
Q-R4; 15. RxP, Kt-Kt3: 16. P-Kt4, P-KR3; 


iv. 


PxKt, RxP; 20. Q-Kt6!!, Resigns. As PxQ 


9. In Africa, a change in the Hit Parade is not popular with 


10. 
11. 


12 


13. 


. Don’t go on. Get an attendant. There’s an obstruction! (8) 
. Grandfather and his clock? (3, 5) 

. Union standards? (5) 

25. It appears the goods take a jump in this centre for children. 


. This country can be banal and Al inturn. (7) 
. Restaurant where one ends up feeling sick? (5) 


. H.M.S. Pinafore was one, for Sir Joseph Porter. (12) 





Chess is forced; 21. RxPch, K-R1 or BI; 22. Puzzler 
KtxKtP mate. A variation of the Arabian 
by J. A. H. Hunter 


by D. M. LeDain Mate, R and Kt. 


has chal- Solution of Problem No. 271 (Bernard), Grit GazED proudly at the fine crop. !t 
was a small field, little over six acres, © it 
this had been only an experiment. 

“Okay,” he told his son, standing w h 
him just inside the south-west corner | 
the rectangular field. “I'll walk row d 
to the opposite corner, and you run ho: 
Keep to the path.” 

With that, Gil started eastward on e 
path which ran all the way round ci .e 
inside the fence. And Bill took off t 9, 
heading for the gate at the north-w st 
corner. 

Just as the boy reached that gate ‘te 
remembered the note he had for »is 
father, so he turned back without «ny 
pause. And, when he overtook the old 
man, who didn't halt even then, ‘ill 
handed him the note and turned again siill 
running. 

Bill passed the original corner once 
more at the very moment his father 
reached the opposite one, both having 
maintained steady speeds in the ratio 5 
to 14, and each had then covered an exact 
number of yards. 

How far had Gil walked when that 
note was handed to him? (154) 

Answer on page 54. 





P-Q4. Kt-KB3; 2. P-QB4, P-K3; 3. 


Kt-B4, P-B4; 11. B-Q3, BxB; 12. QxB, 


P-KR4, PxP; 18. P-KtS, PxKP; 19. 














Take It or Leave It 
by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


ACROSS 


The chairman appears to need help. (3, 9) : 
the natives. (9) 

The drink, in return, is fit for a king. (5) 

Looking different, it’s in the fashion, and so is she. (7) 
Like the fruitless palm and the unattractive girl. (7) 
Does a bald-headed man bristle when he sees one? (5) 


(3, 4) 


See 24. 





DOWN 
1. This can mean the German walk, but not the Goose Step. 
(7) 
2. These set on rising—by the score, perhaps. (5) 
3. Having done this, one couldn’t have walked a straight line. 
(6) 
4. Strongholds, but so Red. (8) 
5. Well, this certainly can be drunk, colloquially. (5) : ee 
6. It’s great at mixed races. (7) Solution to last puzzle 
7. There’s such a pleasant air to part of the ballad. My! (5) ACROSS 26. Helot 5, 17, 6. Not! ng 
8. Just the poet to take along when crossing the water. (7) 1. Odor of sanc- 97, Clarifies but the tri 
14. It’s stirred in whisky. Why not? (3) tity 38 + he bitte 6. See 5 
16. Sweet in the garden when not green. (3) 9. Efficient ia a © Deter 7. Trier 
17. This is taxing and often sticky in its application. (7) 10 Utica - 8. Batter 
18. The composer to hire pigs. (8) 11. Archers 15. Saturnine 
20. Eleven a.m., for instance. (7) 12. Inherit 16. Re-examin 
22. A smaller edition of 31. (7) 13. Exact DOWN 17. See 5 
23. Not necessarily the speech of women. (6) 14. Registrar 1. Operate 18. Taxi-cab 
24, 30. She was responsible for a rags to riches romance. (5,9) 17. Bee-master >. Officiat 19. Retract 
26. It could be Henry that takes mother to the game on board. 20. Treed mi sy} (i 21. Dressed 
(5) 22. Triplex 3. Orchestra 23. Igloo 
28 Definitely not alphabet soup, but both contain R. (5) 25. Terrace 4. Spenser 24. Latch 6’) 
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in were allocated. 

he Standing Committee then ex- 

nes the Estimates in detail. The 
\ ister is the first witness and an- 

rs questions in the general field of 
icy. His officia!s then explain the 
ninistrative details of the Depart- 
it’s operations. (Is it better to own 
ent properties abroad? How large a 
f is needed at Lagos? etc.) Gen. A. 
L. McNaughton appears to report 
the work of the International Joint 
mmission and the Director-General 
the External Aid Office discusses the 
( colombo Plan and other aid programs. 

[hese sessions are held in small 
committee rooms. The public is ad- 
mitted but few attend. Verbatim re- 
ports are published but in limited 
numbers (750 in English and 250 in 
french this year). 

Further, the brunt of questioning is 
carried by only a handful of members. 
\t the first meeting this year, 15 of the 
35 committee members were present 
and nine asked questions. An examina- 
tion of the 1960 records show that 
Green appeared at five sessions and 
seven members never asked him any- 
thing, even though he can be cross- 
examined there in a way that is impos- 
sible under the rules of the House itself. 

In all, the Committee heard evidence 
at 13 sittings last year. No member at- 
tended all of them and fewer than half 
were present for ten or more. Three 
never turned up at all. In fact, two 
\IPs who were nominated to both the 
1959 and 1960 Committees did not 
itend a single session in either year. 

Statistics by themselves cannot tell the 
hole story. They do not take into ac- 

unt the fact that several Committees 
‘av be sitting simultaneously, some- 
mes at the same time as the House 
elf. This can create difficulties for 
‘embers who are on more than one 

/mmittee and cannot be in two places 

once. Such things as illness or ab- 

nce from Ottawa on official business 

» not show up on attendance records. 

However, at a committee meeting 

ld on May 10, admittedly during the 

ncheon recess, it took 25 minutes to 

semble a quorum of 10. Not one 

-mber of either opposition party at- 

ided. 

\fter this the Committee reports 

ck to the House and the second 

bate takes place when the House, in 
mmittee of Supply, approves the 

‘imates for the whole department and 

activities for the year. Any member 

n ask questions on individual items 

this time and the Minister is not 

lited to one speech. All too often, 
ugh, these debates on estimates are 
shed through at the end of the session 
th no real thought given to them— 
© members are too keen to get away 






from Ottawa. 

On August 23, 1958, for example, 
there were only three speakers in the 
opening discussion and the complete 
estimates were rushed through in less 
than a day. 

Green has said that 20 or 25 MPs 
had speeches prepared for the most 
recent foreign affairs debate. Perhaps 
the reason they were unable to take 
part lay in the fact that those who did 
speak took so long. 

There are sufficient complaints 
about the time Parliament takes to 
transact its business that it would be 
almost unrealistic to expect foreign 
affairs debates to last more than two 
days. However, it is legitimate to sug- 
gest that a 15-minute speech on a 
single topic would be more effective 
than a 30-minute dissertation embrac- 
ing the whole world. 

This might be impossible for the 
Minister himself, under present arrange- 
ments. As Green has said, “Canada is 
involved everywhere”. If he had dis- 
cussed Cuba and not the Congo or 
stressed Laos at the expense of NATO, 
he would have been open to criticism. 

In fact, the interest in his recent 
speech lies almost as much in the things 
he did not mention as in those he did. 
There was no reference to the Middle 
East or Berlin and little enough to 
events behind the Iron Curtain. 

The Parliamentary procedure under 


which these debates are held probably | 
makes their form inevitable. But might | 


not it be better to find an alternative 
approach? 


Would more frequent debates on | 
more limited subjects be more profi- | 
table? There might be greater interest | 
if one day were devoted, let us say, to | 


considering whether Canada _ should 
join the Organization of American 
States, or the desirability of increasing 
the size and scope of foreign aid. 

This has been done occasionally. 
Sometimes it may be on a _ private 
member’s resolution: on others, the 
Government may make special pro- 
vision, as was the case last year when 
South Africa’s apartheid policy was | 
debated. 

There are difficulties to this. The) 
Government might not want to be) 
bound by a formal expression of the 
House if certain negotiations were in 
progress. This was deliberately avoided 
on apartheid, but that debate was one | 
of the more interesting and more profi- | 
table in the history of this Parliament | 
in its consideration of foreign policy. | 

Whatever the procedure adopted | 
however it would not alter the invin- | 
cible lack of interest on the part of | 
most back-benchers. When they come | 
to Ottawa, they bring their parish | 
pump with them—and it is almost the 
symbol of our Parliament. 





| 
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“THERE’S * A WHAT 
IN OUR “WAITING ROOM?” 


‘‘Spaceman—he wants to see ME—good Heavens!” Well, you should see him. It’s time you hac 
a talk with your magazine spacemen— for they have many new and exciting things to shov 
you about the use of magazine space. & New ideas that have paid off for a wide variety of product: 
ranging all the way from food to outboard motors. & For instance, some advertisers have achieve 
extremely successful seasonal impact by the use of multi-page advertisements in the magazine: 
Others have embarked on wide-range intensive selling by the use of recipe books, promotio 
pieces, and inserts bound into the magazines. People with limited dealer territory have put the 
advertising budgets to more effective use by taking advantage of the regional coverage plar 
offered by many magazines...to mention just a few ideas. & So much that is new and excitir 
is offered by today’s magazines that it’s time for a review. Don’t let your spaceman be a strange 
from another world ...someone only your media department knows. Get him in a hudd! 
with your creative people and marketing men, too. Magazines offer dramatic impact in man 
new ways. Find out about them. Magazine Advertising Bureau, 21 Dundas Square, Toront¢ 


MAGAZINES MOVE MERCHANDIS! 
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Ottawa Letter 


by Raymond Rodgers 


Civil Defence: How Far Down? 


EXERCISE TCCSIN in May raised a 
‘umber of questions as to how far civil 
jefence has got down to the details and 
iown to the little man. Here are some 
of them: 

® Does the average citizen know what 
it’s all about? 

@ Is the average soldier aware of (and 
trained for) the new survival role of the 
Department of National Defence? 

e Has the government really worked 
out the details of the division of power 
in times of crisis? 

e Have the roles of provincial and 
municipal governments been thoroughly 
accepted by them? 

The answer to each of these questions 
raises serious doubts about the efficacy 
of our civil defence program. 

Despite the lessons of last winter’s 
crippling storms in Montreal and the 
Maritimes, it is fairly clear that the 
population at large does not take civil 
defence seriously — except for many 
New Canadians and those who were in 
Europe during the great bombing raids 
of the war. The man in the street seems 
bewildered by it all and assumes, not- 
withstanding the public relations work 
of CD scientific advisors, that a nuclear 
war would mean the end of everything. 

It would certainly mean the complete 
disruption of life in our major cities — 
with millions killed or disabled. But 

iral areas — following fallout pro- 

ction and decontamination — would 
irvive. Yet CD thinking about fallout 
ielters and emergency government has 

‘t to seep down to this one segment of 

e population most likely to benefit. 

In the event of nuclear attack, all 

at would be left for the emergency 

vernment to govern would be rural 

id semi-rural areas — the latter near 

e cities and flooded with refugees. 

et the Army had to admit during 

ercise Tocsin that land tele-communi- 
tions to and through non-metropoli- 

1 areas still do not exist — putting an 

ful burden on radio communications. 

The role of the Department of 

itional Defence in CD, and the pro- 

sion of facilities for emergency 

‘vernment, is now a big one. This is in 
eping with current trend of all parties 
‘ost. vociferously the CCF and 
berals) to turn our forces to purely 
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defensive and UN operations and 
away from any possible involvement in 
Pentagonic thought about “pre-emptive” 
war. 

The Army, for example. now has a 
Survival officer — the able Maj-Gen 
A. E. Wrinch — at General Staff level. 
In addition, Col. L. E. Kenyon heads a 
full Directorate of Survival Operations. 
It is by no means clear that this kind of 
emphasis has got through to the RCAF. 
If it had, it would surely be agreed that 
the RCAF could make more use of 
helicopters than it could of a replace- 
ment for the CF-100. 

But whether or not CD thinking has 
got down to the parade square is 
another question. Anyone who saw ac- 
tive service, even within the past six 
years, will remember that ABCD — 
Atomic, Biologic, and Chemical De- 
fence — came in as a late Friday after- 
noon subject so far as training was con- 
cerned. Now the Army is putting ABCD 
and First Aid nearer the top of the list: 


more than 17,000 soldiers have now 
qualified for First Aid Certificates 
under a St. John Ambulance program 
operated in conjunction with Army. 
Even so, old traditions of conventional 
warfare linger on. 

Yet. there is still an air of unrealityv 
about much of National Defence's ap- 
proach to CD. One of its jobs, for ex- 
ample, is to handle the warning-to-the- 
population system. Yet top level think- 
ing is that “it may be desirable and 
feasible for National Defence to con- 
tract with local police or fire services to 
disseminate the warning, within a local 
area.” 

(That silly contractual emphasis also 
came out during Tocsin when, in a 
press briefing, the Army described its 
roles in these terms: “The first is to 
provide and maintain the physical neces- 
sities such as communications, house- 


keeping, certain transportation [for 
emergency governments] These 


might be described as contractual mat- 
ters which we have undertaken to pro- 
vide.”) Either the Army has a job or it 
doesn't. 

At the top level of the Privy Council 
Office things are even more unrealistic. 
By and large the Prime Minister and 
EMO are to be congratulated for giving 
more serious consideration to CD than 
any previous government or related 
authority. But lack of thought in many 
important areas is strikingly evident. 
The division of authority between the 
central and regional governments is a 
case in point. 





DuRING EXERCISE TOCSIN 61, early in 
May. top federal officials and part of 
the Cabinet were moved into an ex- 
perimental fall-out shelter in Peta- 
wawa. The idea was to feed in prob- 
lems — three and a half million dead 
or injured — and see if central 
government could carry on. The faci- 
lities offered by the shelter provided 
some opportunity to see who would 
be protected and who would be left 
out. 

@ The Diefenbunker has room for 
the Governor-General, the Bank of 
Canada, and the National Employ- 
ment Service. With the GG around, 
all Orders-in-Council will be nice and 
legal. Coyne’s presence will, of course, 
lighten the dull hours for Finance 
Minister Fleming. What the UIC 
(NES) will do depends on how many 
people are left around for the Labor 
Department to deploy. 

@ There is also room for a seven- 
foot shelf of Hansard; at present there 





Realism and the Diefenbunker 


are about twenty volumes just out- 
side the Privy Council door. Why? 
“For light reading in off moments”. 
@ There is. presently, no room for 
the Leaders of the Liberals or CCF. 
However, “provision will be made for 
them.” Present thinking does not ex- 
tend this to ordinary MPs of any 
party. In addition, the Diefenbunker 
takes the first step towards the PM’s 
promised reform of the Senate: no 
room for Senate survival. 

@ One top federal official presently 
excluded is the National Co-ordinator 
for Civilian Rehabilitation. Seems to 
us he would be a handy man to have 
around. 

@ The CBC is in — the operational 
side, that is — but the press in general 
is out. There is not even room for 
the Canadian Press since, though 
country newspapers might still be in 
operation after attack, the teletype 
lines go through the major cities and 
they would be knocked out. 
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“THERE'S” A WHAT 
IN OUR” WAITING ROOM?” 


‘‘Spaceman—he wants to see ME—good Heavens!” Well, you should see him. It’s time you had 
a talk with your magazine spacemen—for they have many new and exciting things to show 
you about the use of magazine space. & New ideas that have paid off for a wide variety of products, 
ranging all the way from food to outboard motors. & For instance, some advertisers have achieved 
extremely successful seasonal impact by the use of multi-page advertisements in the magazines. 
Others have embarked on wide-range intensive selling by the use of recipe books, promotion 
pieces, and inserts bound into the magazines. People with limited dealer territory have put their 
advertising budgets to more effective use by taking advantage of the regional coverage plans 
offered by many magazines...to mention just a few ideas. & So much that is new and exciting 
is offered by today’s magazines that it’s time for a review. Don’t let your spaceman be a stranger 
from another world ...someone only your media department knows. Get him in a huddle 
with your creative people and marketing men, too. Magazines offer dramatic impact in many 
new ways. Find out about them. Magazine Advertising Bureau, 21 Dundas Square, Toronto. 


MAGAZINES MOVE MERCHANDISE 


SATURDAY NIGHT 
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by Raymond Rodgers 


Civil Defence: How Far Down? 


EXERCISE TOCSIN in May raised a 
number of questions as to how far civil 
defence has got down to the details and 
down to the little man. Here are some 
of them: 

@ Does the average citizen know what 
it’s all about? 

e@ Is the average soldier aware of (and 
trained for) the new survival role of the 
Department of National Defence? 

e@ Has the government really worked 
out the details of the division of power 
in times of crisis? 

e@ Have the roles of provincial and 
municipal governments been thoroughly 
accepted by them? 

The answer to each of these questions 
raises serious doubts about the efficacy 
of our civil defence program. 

Despite the lessons of last winter’s 
crippling storms in Montreal and the 
Maritimes, it is fairly clear that the 
population at large does not take civil 
defence seriously — except for many 
New Canadians and those who were in 
Europe during the great bombing raids 
of the war. The man in the street seems 
bewildered by it all and assumes, not- 
withstanding the public relations work 
of CD scientific advisors, that a nuclear 
war would mean the end of everything. 

It would certainly mean the complete 
disruption of life in our major cities — 
with millions killed or disabled. But 
rural areas — following fallout pro- 
tection and decontamination — would 
survive. Yet CD thinking about fallout 
shelters and emergency government has 
yet to seep down to this one segment of 
the population most likely to benefit. 

In the event of nuclear attack, all 
that would be left for the emergency 
government to govern would be rural 
and semi-rural areas — the latter near 
the cities and flooded with refugees. 
Yet the Army had to admit during 
Exercise Tocsin that land tele-communi- 
cations to and through non-metropoli- 
tan areas still do not exist — putting an 
awful burden on radio communications. 

The role of the Department of 
National Defence in CD, and the pro- 
vision of facilities for emergency 
government, is now a big one. This is in 
keeping with current trend of all parties 
(most vociferously the CCF and 
Liberals) to turn our forces to purely 
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defensive and UN operations — and 
away from any possible involvement in 
Pentagonic thought about “pre-emptive” 
war. 

The Army, for example, now has a 
Survival officer — the able Maj-Gen 
A. E. Wrinch — at General Staff level. 
In addition, Col. L. E. Kenyon heads a 
full Directorate of Survival Operations. 
It is by no means clear that this kind of 
emphasis has got through to the RCAF. 
If it had, it would surely be agreed that 
the RCAF could make more use of 
helicopters than it could of a replace- 
ment for the CF-100. 


But whether or not CD thinking has 
got down to the parade square is 
another question. Anyone who saw ac- 
tive service, even within the past six 
years, will remember that ABCD — 
Atomic, Biologic, and Chemical De- 
fence — came in as a late Friday after- 
noon subject so far as training was con- 
cerned. Now the Army is putting ABCD 
and First Aid nearer the top of the list: 





more than 17,000 soldiers have now 
qualified for First Aid Certificates 
under a St. John Ambulance program 
operated in conjunction with Army. 
Even so, old traditions of conventional 
warfare linger on. 

Yet, there is still an air of unreality 
about much of National Defence’s ap- 
proach to CD. One of its jobs, for ex- 
ample, is to handle the warning-to-the- 
population system. Yet top level think- 
ing is that “it may be desirable and 
feasible for National Defence to con- 
tract with local police or fire services to 
disseminate the warning, within a local 
area.” 

(That silly contractual emphasis also 
came out during Tocsin when, in a 
press briefing, the Army described its 
roles in these terms: “The first is to 
provide and maintain the physical neces- 
sities such as communications, house- 
keeping, certain transportation [for 
emergency governments] These 
might be described as contractual mat- 
ters which we have undertaken to pro- 
vide.”) Either the Army has a job or it 
doesn’t. 

At the top level of the Privy Council 
Office things are even more unrealistic. 
By and large the Prime Minister and 
EMO are to be congratulated for giving 
more serious consideration to CD than 
any previous government or related 
authority. But lack of thought in many 
important areas is strikingly evident. 
The division of authority between the 
central and regional governments is a 
case in point. 





DURING EXERCISE TOCSIN 61, early in 
May. top federal officials and part of 
the Cabinet were moved into an ex- 
perimental fall-out shelter in Peta- 
wawa. The idea was to feed in prob- 
lems — three and a half million dead 
or injured — and see if central 
government could carry on. The faci- 
lities offered by the shelter provided 
some opportunity to see who would 
be protected and who would be left 
out. 

@ The Diefenbunker has room for 
the Governor-General, the Bank of 
Canada, and the National Employ- 
ment Service. With the GG around, 
all Orders-in-Council will be nice and 
legal. Coyne’s presence will, of course, 
lighten the dull hours for Finance 
Minister Fleming. What the UIC 
(NES) will do depends on how many 
people are left around for the Labor 
Department to deploy. 

@ There is also room for a seven- 
foot shelf of Hansard; at present there 





Realism and the Diefenbunker 


are about twenty volumes just out- 
side the Privy Council door. Why? 
“For light reading in off moments”. 
@ There is, presently, no room for 
the Leaders of the Liberals or CCF. 
However, “provision will be made for 
them.” Present thinking does not ex- 
tend this to ordinary MPs of any 
party. In addition, the Diefenbunker 
takes the first step towards the PM’s 
promised reform of the Senate: no 
room for Senate survival. 

@ One top federal official presently 
excluded is the National Co-ordinator 
for Civilian Rehabilitation. Seems to 
us he would be a handy man to have 
around. 

® The CBC is in — the operational 
side, that is — but the press in general 
is out. There is not even room for 
the Canadian Press since, though 
country newspapers might still be in 
operation after attack, the teletype 
lines go through the major cities and 
they would be knocked out. 
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The present plan, in the event of 
emergency, is to move the Cabinet anc 
top departmental officers to one of ; 
number of protected areas (the other: 
lying fallow as decoys). In addition 
provincial governments, along with the 
federal elements within each province 
would move to other protected areas ir 
order to carry on regional administra 
tion. 


The assumption is that in the even 
of all-out nuclear attack, chaos woulc 
only prevail for a matter of days — 
after which the central and provincia 
governments would reclaim their re- 
spective areas of competence, excepi 
where altered by the War Emergency 
Measures Act. 


The government has not yet got 
around to visualizing this possibility: 
that a full-scale nuclear attack would 
leave the USSR (and the U.S.) bushed 
and unable to march; that Canada — a 
difficult enough country to hold to- 
gether in the best of times — would 
revert for months to its pre-Confedera- 
tion disjointedness; and that the central 
government would have a hard time 
making its orders stick. Lest it be 
thought this is just an Orwellian dream, 
it’s as well to point out that the Saskat- 
chewan Cabinet refused to participate 
in Tocsin 61. 


It seems clear that in the event of 
crisis, the division of powers between 
the central government and those hy- 
brid provincial-federal regional govern- 
ments will lead to all sorts of confusion 
and, possibly, insubordination. The op- 
portunities presented for local self-con- 
cern and bungling are all too obvious. 
R. B. Curry, Director of EMO, says 
this is a matter which will be thrashed 
out in the near future “with full pro- 
vincial participation”. If, we hasten to 
add, the provinces feel up to it, no 
doubt. 


Some provincial governments are 
fully sold on the need for CD — if for 
no other reason than that it’s a usefu' 


| framework for handling natural dis 
| asters. Others are lukewarm, intuitivel) 
| feeling something that is perfectly un 
| derstandable when you think about it 
| the fact is that our provincial boun 


daries do not make sense when it come 
to “natural” governmental regions i! 


time of crisis. 


Notwithstanding these difficulties o 
administration, we are still thinkin 
about CD (and peace-time economic 
too, for that matter) in terms of 1867 
So that not only is CD not getting dow: 
to the man in the street — it’s not eve! 
getting up to many of our politician 
and their administrative advisors. | 
needs more thought before the nex! 
exercise Tocsin. 


SATURDAY NIGH! 














Einstein: War is always evil. 


As BERTRAND RUSSELL says in his 
touching preface to the non-scientific 
letters and writings of the greatest 
scientist of our time, Einstein was an 
extraordinarily satisfactory human 
being, without vanity or envy. 
This book does not discuss his 
scientific work, taking it for granted 
that those who do not understand 
exactly what he accomplished still 
recognize his standing. What it does do 
s show in his own words what he tried 
‘0 teach men, how he acted as a poli- 
ical man, and to give enough back- 
round to place the letters and other 
apers in their historical context. 
Einstein never shut himself away 
rom the world; even when he was en- 
‘ossed in his efforts to fit physical 
henomena into one unified theory, he 
ill took time to answer letters, to 
ldress meetings, to sign manifestos, to 
icourage Others, if he thought he 
uld by. any such means contribute to 
e cause'of peace. 
He was no pushover. He could be 
arply critical of requests which he 
ought were useless, and he used no 
lite evasions in refusing to sign peti- 
ms he did not agree with, but he 
ver failed those he believed honestly 
inted peace in the world. 
The account falls easily into three 
rts, though the editors have not so 
vided it. There is. the period in 
vitzerland and Germany until the rise 
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Books 








by Miriam Chapin 






Great Mind and Good Man 


of Hitler, when Einstein was famous 
for the Theory of Relativity first an- 
nounced in 1905, and the General 
Theory of Relativity in 1915. He was 
then a strict pacifist, attending meetings 
of protest, working with Romain Rol- 
land, the Curies, and others, trying to 
save the German children after the 
war, welcoming the founding of the 
League of Nations, which was so soon 
to disappoint him. 

He was interested in Jewish settle- 
ment in Palestine, in his visit to the 
United States, in all that was going on 
in Russia. While he disliked much that 
was happening there, he would not 
join with those who wanted him to be- 
come an active enemy of the Bolshevik 
regime. 

In 1932, he carried on a penetrating 
correspondence with Freud on the inner 
causes of war, the destructive instinct 
in man, and the ways in which culture 
works against war. 

From that time on, he was torn be- 
tween his long-held principles that war 
is always, and in essence, evil, and the 
obvious threat which Germany was 
becoming to the whole world. During 
those years, he was driven to take 
refuge in Holland and then in the 
United States. His struggle culminated 
in his famous letter to Roosevelt, sug- 
gesting that German scientists were 
probably working on an atomic wea- 
pon and that American physicists 
should be set to work. 

Einstein took no further part in the 
development of the nuclear weapons. 
He was not alone in his conflict—even 
Gandhi, who all his life stood for 
pacifism and non-violence, agreed to 
India’s entrance into the war if it meant 
independence later. 

Einstein had long believed that a 
supra-national government was the only 
hope for peace. After the war he be- 
came more and more insistent on that 


necessity, relating to it every statement 
he made, practically every letter he 
wrote. Two days before his final illness 
he was writing Bertrand Russell about 
the wording of the scientists’ manifesto 
which was later published, calling on all 
nations to renounce war. When he died 
he left unfinished a page on an address 
he was drawing up for aid to Israel. 

Though the Russians opposed his 
idea of world government, seeing it as 
a screen for imperialist designs, they 
did not atack Einstein personally, but 
called him a man of public spirit striv- 
ing to the best of his ability to promote 
the cause of peace. 

The book exposes in his own words 
the mind of a great and good man. It 
is indispensable to anyone concerned 
over the efforts of the human race to 
save itself from the fate it has con- 
structed for itself. 


Einstein on Peace, edited by Otto 
Nathan and Heinz Norden. Preface by 
Bertrand Russell—Musson—$10. 


Soviet Girlhood 


SVETLANA GOUZENKO, the author of 
Before Igor, is the wife of Igor 
Gouzenko, the Soviet cypher clerk who, 
since 1945, has given a new meaning to 
the term protective custody in this 
country. 

As the title announces, Mme. 
Gouzenko’s story deals only with her 
childhood and adolescence in post- 
revolutionary Russia. Her biography, as 
it develops, is a curious record of happy 
family life and conventional home and 
school activities under perhaps the most 


savage regime since the reign of 
Genghis Khan. 
Svetlana Gousev was born in 


Samarkand shortly after the Russian 
Revolution, Her father was a mining 
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original gin sling recipe. Sim- 
ply pour 2 oz. over ice and 
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A New Canadian Comedy 
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Directors: 
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Directed by Tyrone Guthrie 


WEEK-END CONCERTS 
Glenn Gould, Leonard Rose, 
Oscar Shumsky 
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STRATFORD, ONTARIO 
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engineer, her mother an artist; and 
while Boris Gousev carefully avoided 
any involvement with Communist poli- 
tics or party, his profession placed him 
automatica!ly under the direct control 
of the Government. As a resu!t, the 
family travelled widely through the 
USSR living at various times in 
Turkestan, Siberia, the Crimea, Mur- 
mansk, and Moscow itself. 

While the Gouzevs had the status of 
first-class citizens, with special accom- 
modations, holidays, and educational 
opportunities, they did not escape the 
discomforts and shortages of the regime, 
nor, at the height of the Stalin terror, 
the constant threat of arbitrary arrest. 
As a child Svetlana noted the unex- 
plained disappearance of family friends 
and relatives, and she carried a searing 
memory of a journey from Kerch to 
Moscow, when the train windows had 
to be closed against the stench of the 
dead in famine-stricken Ukraine. 

These appear to have been no more 
than dark, occasional glimpses into a 
world she had been trained to accept as 
normal. If she had moments of skep- 
ticism about the wisdom and benevo- 
lence of the Soviet Government, she 
accepted them philosophically. 

She worked hard, drew “excellent” 
on her reports, together with a scholar- 
ship award in the form of a holiday trip 
to the Ukraine, accepted the leadership 
of the Little Octobrists, a junior poli- 
tical and cultural group, and proved 
herself in every way an admirable 
young Soviet citizen. Her biography, 
which is filled with details of school 
activities and stories of happy family 
reunions, would undoubtedly rate an 
“excellent” as a classroom exercise on 
“How I Spent my Adolescence.” 

M.L.R. 


Before Igor, by Svetlana Gouzenko— 
British Book Service—$4.25. 


The Muted Voice 


THE STORY WHICH Erich Maria Re- 
marque tells in his latest book, Heaven 
Has no Favorites has, in different varia- 
tions, been told quite often: A beau- 
tiful young girl afflicted with tubercu- 
losis longs for a last fling in normal 
surroundings. She runs away from her 
Swiss sanitarium with a casual acquain- 
tance, a racing driver. There is a 
desultory love affair to which a fatal 
crash in the Grand Prix de Monte 
Carlo puts an end. She returns to the 
Sanitarium and at peace with herse!f 
and the world, dies soon thereafter. 

It takes all the author’s mastery as a 
novelist to give distinction to this rather 
banal plot. And Remarque is still the 
master: his descriptions of places, and 
particularly of the moods imparted by 
the beauty and the starkness of nature, 


are superb. So are his characterization 
which are achieved without wastin 
words on physical traits—the read 
can, for instance, see the heroine ftoa: 
ing through what is left of her lif 
beautiful, delicate, inwardly torn, a 
though he is nowhere told how sh 
actually looks. The dialogue is brillian: 
Indeed, it is perhaps too brilliant, s 
that one sometimes has the impressio 
that is is Remarque talking to Re 
marque. 

If one feels a little disappointed afte 
reading through this fairly interesting 
tinely written book, it is because on 
expects so much more from its autho: 
Perhaps such expectations are not reall: 
justified. After all, Remarque has neve: 
been a novelist of great imagination. 
but rather an extremely sensitive auto 
biographer who was fortunate to have 
had a life about which there was much 
to tell that was dramatic. 

Of his books, the four which are by 
far the best spring from the author’s 
experiences and emotions in the tragic 
periods of his life: Youth in the 
trenches of the First World War (Ail 
Quiet on the Western Front); the tur- 
moil of post-war Germany and the 
degradations of the returned soldier 
(The Road Back); the emptiness of 
exile and the refugee’s struggle for sur- 
vival (Flotsam and Arch of Triumph). 


The squire of idyllic Porto Ronco on 
Lago Maggiore has to dig far back into 
fading memories for the drama in 
Heaven Has no Favorites. inexorably, 
his present life creeps in. This is most 
noticeable in his all too frequent, ex- 
haustive descriptions of menus—Re- 
marque is quite the gourmet—and, 
generally, in the sureness with which he 
leads the reader along the rather barren 
paths trodden by the European smart 
set. 

Personally, I very much prefer the 
Remarque of the shell hole and of the 
refugee’s garret to the Remarque of the 
dinner table. J.G. 


Heaven Has no Favorites, by Erich 
Maria Remarque—Longmans, Green 
$5.25. 


Bartered Brides 


THE TITLE of Elizabeth Eliot’s study ' 
famous international marriages is, li! 
the author’s style, rather heavily iron 
cal. Nearly all the contracting parti: 
cited in this curious survey marric 
“well” but it was only under the mo 
improbable circumstances that any © 
them married happily. 

The record, as the author has con 
piled it, is a singular blend of histor 
and gossip-column. In the late Nine 
teenth Century and the early years © 
the Twentieth, the rate for a duca 
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yronet in terms of American dollars 
-as high, and the international mar- 
ages that took place on this basis were 
most as openly and exactly calculated 
s a sale at Christie’s, the bride herself 
cing included as a necessary but minor 
it of the transaction. 
The course of this peculiar traffick- 
ig, as the author points out, followed 
osely on the developments in Ameri- 
an history. To some extent, the English 
ocial pattern survived the Revolution 
. America, particularly among people 
ho had never been ardently Republi- 
can in their feelings. (Mrs. George 
Nashington, for instance adopted the 
‘itle “Lady Washington” and a century 
ater Mrs. William Astor was to estab- 
lish a throne in her ball-room.) The ac- 
cession to the White House of that 
staunch Republican Andrew Jackson 
merely deepened the cleavage between 
the social and political worlds. 


With the rise in land-values and the 
coming of the railroads, great fortunes 
sprang up and the social group en- 
larged, then closed its ranks and began 
to indulge in its latent passion for titles. 
Suppressed at home, the search flou- 
rished abroad as more and more 
wealthy American parents discovered 
that a coronet could be acquired with 
nothing more than a handsome down- 
payment by way of a marriage settle- 
ment. 


The period described here represents 
the last great spending spree in the 
United States. The wealth that was later 
to be devoted to wars and welfare was 
in private hands to be used freely for 
nothing but lovely spending. Everything 
could be bought, from diamonds to 
hereditary dukes, everything was nego- 
iable, with the dukes changing hands 
more frequently than the diamonds. It 
was a period of extravagant vulgarity, 

d the author describes the extrava- 
gance with an occasional touch of the 
‘riod vulgarity. 

Included are a number of scandals 
‘ly distantly related to her thesis—the 
urder of Whitelaw Reid by Harry K. 
1aw, Whose sister was the Duchess of 
rmouth, and the singular private 
apades of Senator William Sharon of 

Fransisco, who married off his 
ighter to Sir Thomas Fermor-Hes- 

1. For the most part, however, she 

ils with the famous international 
ies of the period. 
(hey all married well and with one 
two exceptions, (notably Lady Ran- 
oh Churchill, nee Jenny Jerome, and 
former Miss Mary Leiter of 
cago, who married Lord Curzon of 
ia), they all married wretchedly. 
M.L.R. 


— Ss 


‘ey All Married Well, by Elizabeth 
$5.75. 


— 
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Films 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


Depth versus Length 


Pepe and Breathless opened simultane- 
ously within a block or two of each 
other, and any attempt to draw paral- 
lels between the two is, to borrow a 
Chestertonian phrase, rather like try- 
ing to compare an elephant with a 
window-frame. I happened to attend 
both on the same day and came away 
with the feeling that the Hollywood 
production and the French film belong 
to different media or even, conceivably, 
on different planets. 

Pepe is, to begin with, a monstrous 
work of collaboration, involving screen 
writers and a credit list that runs al- 
most as long as its longest sequence. 
Breathless, the French film, is largely 
the work of a single man, writer-direc- 
tor Jean-Luc Godard. The stars em- 
ployed in Pepe would crowd an Acad- 
emy Award celebration. Director 
Godard makes use of two unknowns, 
Jean-Paul Belmondo and Jean Seberg, 
with half a dozen supporting players, 
equally unknown. 

Pepe fills every inch of the screen 
with resounding color and rocks the 
air with stereophonic sound. Breathless, 
in black and white, lets in a single 
blaze of light on two disordered and dis- 
orderly lives and for sound simply uses 
half-finished phrases, snatches of music 
and the honks and noises, irrelevant 
but evocative, of Paris streets. 

The camera in Breathless probes and 
startles. In Pepe it is content, a great 
deal of the time, to stand about like 
any tourist, taking in the parade as it 
goes by with one big production num- 
ber hitched trunk-to-tail to the next. 

The hero of the French film is a 
young Paris punk who steals a car and, 
finding a gun in the glove compartment, 
casually murders the pursuing police- 
man. He then heads back for Paris and 
the American girl for whom he enter- 
tains the sort of exacerbated inescapable 
itch of desire which is his nearest ap- 
proach to human feelings. The girl is 
an alley-cat, but she has had “advan- 
tages” — she enjoys Mozart, has read 
Dylan Thomas and can quote from 
William Faulkner. These accomplish- 
ments bore her admirer, who has off- 
handedly occupied her room and bed 
and simply wants her to join him. 

The two engage in a prolonged bed- 
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room scene in which they discuss them- 
selves with the greatest detachment and 
intimacy and without the faintest sign 
of communication. Still in a trance of 
self-absorption, she lets him make love 
to her and later helps him escape from 
the police. Fundamentally, however, 
she is as inaccessible to human feeling 
as her lover and in the end she betrays 
him. He is shot in the street and dies 
as indifferently as he had lived. 

This is the story in outline; and if it 
is a frightening picture it is because 
Director Goddard has contrived to lead 
us, by jolts and stages and strange 
jarring cuts and transitions in action 
and dialogue, straight down into the 
nightmare world of his two characters. 
The moral underworld is fairly familiar 
terrain on the screen, but I don’t think 
it has ever before been presented in 
terms of such chilling involvement. 

The role of the murderer is played 
consummately by Jean-Paul Belmondo, 
an ex-prizefighter with a memorable 
and curiously asymmetrical face. Jean 
Seberg, as the girl, has a cool child- 
like prettiness that makes her depravity 
all the more unnerving. The two are 
monsters, but believable monsters 


whose moral impotence makes them 
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epe”’: A horse to Hollywood. 
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both horrifying and tragic. 

As a film, Breathless is almost con- 
tinuously fascinating and I wish | 
could say the same for Pepe, which has 
Cantinflas, the talented Mexican clown, 
as its central figure and is fairly burst- 
ing with fine feeling. The opening se- 
quence, Once the credit list has been 
hurdled, has star Cantinflas abstracted- 
ly dealing with an irritated bull, and 
is a wonderful parody of bull-ring tech- 
nique. After that the film settles down 
to being a long, sunny brilliantly-col- 
ored bore. 

Pepe, or Cantinflas, has a fine white 
horse which he adores, and when his 
stallion is bought by a Hollywood pro- 
ducer (Dan Dailey), he follows it to 
the film colony. Everyone loves Pepe on 
sight, his admirers including Edward G. 
Robinson, Greer Garson, Shirley Jones, 
Janet Leigh, Tony Curtis, Bing Crosby, 
Frank Sinatra, and a dozen others who 
have lent their famous faces and a 
modicum of their talent to the enter- 
prise. This keeps things going in a 
fashion, but, under the combined ap- 
proval, the Cantinflas comic talent sinks 
like a frail confection under too much 
icing. 

Pepe naturally invites comparison 
with Around the World in Eighty Da) 
but it is an invitation that should neve 
have been issued. The Mike Todd ep 
had, in addition to Cantinflas, an e! 
gaging and preposterous story. Pepe hi 
only Cantinflas and it isn’t quite enoug! 

Customers who are content to watc 
Janet Leigh submerged in a bubble 
bath, Hedda Hopper in one of her hat: 
Edward G. Robinson surrounded by hi 
art gallery, Susan Turner performing t 
the Voice of Judy Garland, etc. ma‘ 
find the picture worthwhile. It struc! 
me as strictly for the rubberneck-tou! 
trade. 
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by Beverley Nichols 


The Bowler Hats at White’s Club 


ON THE DAY that Yuri Gagarin flew to 
\herever it was in whatever it is I sped 
io the Portobello Rd., and bought a 
mall but determined bust of Queen 
Victoria. Why? Because it was Queen 
Victoria who, in one of the darkest 
hours of our country sharply observed 
that nobody in her house was down- 
hearted or even contemplated the pos- 
sibility of defeat. And I was not only 
extremely down-hearted but fearful 
that defeat was already upon us. . 
the defeat of mankind. 


I cannot feel starry-eyed about the 
conquest of space, for surely it is more 
than faintly ironical that man, who has 
proved himself totally incapable of set- 
ting his own house in order or of curb- 
ing his own passions, should expect to 
be congratulated on spreading the 
germs of his hatreds and follies to other 
planets. 

However I am not hired as corres- 
pondent to the Universe, so let us re- 
turn to London. 


The Portobello Road I should ex- 
plain, is London’s edition of the “Flea 
\larket” in Paris. It stretches for nearly 
‘ mile through a clutter of squalid 
streets in north London, and for me 

is one of the most fascinating corners 
of the Commonwealth. 

There are acres of pictures, among 
iem the occasional unsuspected mas- 

rpiece — as a friend of mine dis- 

vered the other day when he bought 

1 early Hogarth for the price of the 

ime. There is enough bric-a-brac to 

ik a battleship; the furniture ranges 

m early Tudor to late Metro-Gold- 

‘n, and the range of carpets would 

il those of an Eastern bazaar. 

Chere are even ruderies for the con- 

sseur of erotica which will be sold 

you by the barrow-boys with a 

-am of authentic cockney. Not really 

pleasant ruderies, nothing that would 

uble either the police or your own 
science. Merely things which my 
ndmother, who was a very respect- 

e lady, would have described as “a 

e... French.” 

‘{owever, there is nothing in the least 

nch about the Portobello Road. It 

i part of London that is as English 
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as the heart of Dickens, and if as a 
child you ever wandered through the 
Old Curiosity Shop it is your cup of 
tea. But don’t leave it too late. 

Even in this friendly proletarian 
jungle the prices are beginning to soar. 
The wind of inflation is sweeping down 
the narrow alleys, fluttering the price 
tags. Two years ago, in a funny little 
Dickensian shop at the corner of the 
street, I bought a Regency table for 
£30. Last week I saw a very inferior 
edition of the same table priced at 
£ 130. 


ca 


Maugham: “A good novel is not easy”. 


The nudists wax, the nudes wane. 
The more that the modern British 
woman takes off in public, the less she 
takes off in paint. These were my chaste 
reflections after visiting the private 
view of the Royal Academy, 1961 
edition. Not that I went to this cele- 
brated carnival of chestnuts with any 
lewd intentions. It merely struck me as 
strange that out of so vast and compre- 
hensive a collection of human studies 
so few modern British artists should 
have considered it worth their while to 
portray the female form divine. 

However, perhaps this is just as well, 
for the standard of painting is deplor- 
able, and more than deserves its almost 
universally bad press. The picture of 
the Queen is inferior chocolate box, 
there is a feeble, sketchy Anigoni, there 
is nothing by Augustus John or Graham 





Sutherland. There are, however, dozens 
of portraits of prosperous business men 
which might well be dated 1910. 

Perhaps the most interesting picture 
— though its interest is social rather 
than aesthetic — is the interior of 
White’s Club, which Simon Elwes took 
four years to complete. It drew the 
crowds, presumably because most of the 
visitors had never seen the interior of 
this ancient, exclusive and extremely 
boring establishment, and gained a 
Vicarious satisfaction from gazing at its 
inmates seated over their port. 

Elwes had painted excellent like- 
nesses of many of the members, who 
range from noblemen such as the Duke 
of Devonshire to stars like Douglas 
Fairbanks, from explosive types like 
Randolph Churchill and Lord Boothby, 
to — the list is endless — the Earl of 
Birkenhead, Prince Dimitri of Russia, 
Lord Brabazon, etc. etc. Not my idea of 
a cosy party. But the chandeliers are 
exquisite, the wine is first-class, and if 
you go there to lunch on weekdays you 
will be able to see some of the members 
wearing their bowler hats as they help 
themselves from the cold buffet, a cus- 
tom dating from 1755. 

What satisfaction they derive from 
this curious procedure has never been 
clear to me. One can only assume that 
as long as he can eat Scotch smoked 
salmon from eighteenth-century china 
under the protection of a Piccadilly 
bowler, the aristocratic Englishman can 
comfort himself with the thought that 
the country — as yet — has not gone 
totally to the dogs. 

At the same time, the briefest visit to 
the Royal Academy will offer proof of 
a social revolution. In the old days it 
was practically compulsory for men to 
wear morning coats; this year they were 
few and far between, and most of them 
came from Moss Bros. This is the 
unique formal rental institution which 
stands at the entrance to Covent 
Garden, and I would like to own shares 
in it, for its business soars every year. 


The London season would not be 
complete without the annual visit of 
Somerset Maugham, who arrives at the 
beginning of May at the Dorchester 
Hotel, looking more like a Chinese 
mandarin every year. He is kind enough 
to summon me to lunch on these occa- 
sions . . . a summons which I would 
hasten to obey even if it meant can- 
celling an invitation from the Queen. 

Noel Coward was visiting him when 
I walked into the room. He looked at 
Maugham and glanced at himself in the 
mirror. He said: “If a bomb were to 
drop on the Dorchester at this moment, 
the loss to English literature would be 
incalculable.” And then he gave me a 
beady look. “Or almost.” 

I think that lunching with Maugham 
is something to be proud of, and I can- 
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Piscatorially speaking 


that old fishing pole might have hauled 
in just as many fish as the modern rod 
—but when it comes to hauling the 
family away on a picnic, vacation or 
long weekend, a TILDEN Chevrolet or 
Pontiac does a far better job than the 
old rumble-seat jalopy: space-wise, com- 
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not see that it is vulgar to mention i 
To betray confidences . . . yes. Or t 
sneer, or make unpleasant innuendoe 
But if a comparatively ordinary perso 
like myself is invited to sit at the fe 
of a master, I see no reason why h 
should not boast about it. Particular! 
when the background was illuminate 
by the amiably satanic presence of th 
author of Waiting in the Wings. 

And there, I suppose, my “revel: 
tions” must end, if I am to be true 
my own code of journalistic moral 
For it can be of no great interest . . 
or can it? . .. that Mr. Maugham, ; 
the age of 86, sipped a large, ice-cok 
admirably concocted dry martini befo: 
luncheon. That we ate cutlets and gree 
peas. That there were yellow chrysap- 
themums on the side-board. That he was 
as enchantingly urbane as ever. (I could 
do very nicely on the world rights o 
his analysis of the Lady Chatterle 
case. ) 

And that he was living intensely in 
the present. This is to me the most ex- 
citing thing about Maugham. Usually. 
if one is lucky enough to encounter 
men whose lives have been long and 
exceptionally distinguished, one expects 
to be entertained by stories of the past. 
One hopes for vistas of the days gone 
by. A conversation with Max Beer- 
bohm, for example, was like flicking 
over the pages of a faded album of 
snapshots beautifully taken and 
admirably disposed, but all stopping be- 
fore the first world war. 

Even Bernard Shaw, in the latter part 
of his life, completely lost his ear for 
the modern idiom. I shall never forget 
a moment when he appeared on tele- 
vision with Frances Day and suddenly 
said to her, with a dreadful roguishness 
“Give me the glad eye, Frances.” That 
was a phrase which had been out of 
currency for thirty years. 

With Maugham such a lapse is in- 
conceivable, because he continues to 
swim with the tide, breasting the waves 
of contemporary controversy. You do 
not go to Maugham for reminiscences 
of Sarah Bernhardt; you wouldn't get 
them. But you might get a prophetic 
vision of the stars of the future. He 
will tell you little about the Yellow 
Book, but he has plenty to say about 
the latest young man’s review. 


And he retains — God bless him 
his extraordinary gift for making stat - 
ments of the utmost flatness which ¢ 
yet illuminating. 

Thus — as we parted — “A go 
novel, my dear Beverley, is not an ea 
thing to write.” 


The understatement of all time? 
fatigued commonplace, to speed t 
parting guest? Maybe. But it rang 
my ears, as I descended in the Dx 
chester lift. For I am in the middle 
a novel myself. 
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Science 


by Brian Cahill 


Why We Act the Wav We Do 


\N TODAY is deeply concerned about 

iv he acts the way he does. 

In personal terms most of us are 
aware that we frequently indulge in 
behavior that is irrational, inappropriate 
id unprofitable. And, in general terms, 

ost of us admit that, in an age when 
scientific kKnow'edge and _ technical 
ability are sufficient to produce the 
physical conditions that should lead to 
human happiness and progress, we seem 
to be throwing all progress away by 
spectacularly stupid and suicidal be- 
havior on the internationa! scene 

In this situation modern scientific 
man has turned, broadly speaking. to 
the so-called social or behavioral 
scientists—the psychologists. psychia- 
trists, anthropologists, sociologists. etc., 
who have enlightened him to a certain 
extent, and have certain!y intrigued him 
mightily, by explaining all his behavior. 
good and bad, in terms of response to 
what are often referred to as the “basic 
nstinctual drives” of hunger, thirst and 
ex—with a lot of emphasis on the 
st. 

There is, however, another group of 

entists which modern man has rather 
glected in his search for the “why?” 
of his behavior. This is a group in- 

ested in what are generally referred 
as the “biological sciences’— the 

‘ogists, biochemists, geneticists. 

vsiologists, etc.—whose work has 

re and more in recent years led 

m into interesting and valuable 

earch on animal and human _ be- 

‘ior: and who generally reject the 

position that behavior can be ex- 

ined in terms of a few primary 
tinctual drives. 

Jistinguished U.S. biologist Dr. 

rdener B. Moment said, in a recent 

ce of America broadcast under the 

Dices of the American Institute of 

Ogical Sciences, that investigations 
animal behavior are showing that 
alled “instinctua! behavior” can be 
trolled and manipulated by stimulat- 
or destroying certain brain centres. 
An encouraging aspect for the 
ogist in his study of animal be- 
Or is that these instincts and other 
.onses are built into the structure 
Physiology of the nervous system 


s 
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“If the eating 





“Triggered by internal stimuli”? 


stroyed .. . a rat will mever eat again 
of its own accord but must be fed 
hand. If the satiety centres are de- 
stroyed, the animal | 


eating enormous quantities of food and 
becoming incredibly obese. Such ani- 
mals begin to make eating motions as 
they come out of the anesthetic after 


an operation.” 

Another biological scientist. Dr. Wil- 
liam G. Van der K'oot of 
University School of Medicine de- 
scribed. in the same series of 
casts, some experiments with the elec- 
trical stimulation of parts of the brain 
that are now known to be the centres 
controlling pleasure and pain or fear. 
The experimental anima! was al 
to turn on the stimulation by pressing 
a lever. 


When the stimulation was to a 
“nleasure centre’ the animal would 
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gest that the idea of 
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While they imoly very strongly that 
they have at least as much to con- 


tribute to the understanding of human 


behavior as the psycho'ogists, the psv- 


chiatrists and others. the biologists do 
mot promise any quick or complete 


answer to man’s question about wh 


° 
a") 


behaves as he does. Savs Dr. Van der 
Kloot 

Compared to the number of vari- 
ables involved in a simple item of 
behavior the interior of an atom is 
simolicity itself. For this reason the 
present theoretical ideas about be- 
havior have just about the same pene- 


tration as 16th-centurv ideas about the 
structure of matter . .. One of the most 
desirable outcomes of the 
interest by gists in behavior is 
that the deplorable split of psychology 
from the remainder of ogy will be 
ended. 

“It is a historical tragedv that many 
students of behavior were separated 
from the mainstream of biological 
science, far from the work in evolution. 
genetics and physiology which must be 
interlaced with behavioral research if 
we are to increase our understanding.” 
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by William Sclater 


Why Companies Can Be Sold 


SOME FAIRLY WIDESPREAD misconcep- 
tions exist about government regula- 
tions and the sale of insurance com- 
panies. The recent sale of the Excelsior 
Life to the U.S.-owned Aetna Life and 
the projected purchase of the well- 
known Western and British America 
group of general insurance companies 
by the Royal Insurance Company of 
London, are cases in point. Readers 
have expressed surprise that the govern- 


| ment permits the sale of Canadian in- 
| surance companies to outside interests 
| in view of existing legislation which 


they believe could prevent such trans- 
actions. 

Actually there is no such legislation. 
We have a free insurance market in 
Canada in wide-open competition with 
companies from many countries operat- 
ing under the same general regulations. 
Under these conditions Canadian com- 


| panies have earned world-wide recog- 
| nition and respect both at home and 


in the many other countries where they 


| operate. But this is private enterprise in 


action and if you want to buy a good 


| old Canadian insurance company only 


two requirements are necessary .... 
the cash and the willingness of the 
shareholders to sell. And the govern- 
ment has seen to it that there are ample 
safeguards for the policyholders, re- 
gardless of ownership. 

What may have caused some of the 
public misconception regarding transfer 
of ownership are the amendments 
which the government has made to 
both the Canadian and British, and the 
Foreign Insurance Acts, since 1950. 

That was the year when a raid on 
the Sun Life by New York interests 
seeking control of the vast undistributed 
reserves of that company sent the stock 
soaring from $800 a share to nearly 


$1,600. 


The raid failed but one result was 
an amendment to the Canadian Insur- 
ance Acts giving further protection to 
policyholders by restricting shareholder 
take and earmarking 90 to 97144% of 
profits to policyholder funds. That 
made Canadian insurance companies 
much less attractive to speculators 


whose only interest in the business wa 
the acquisition of a juicy plum. 

Further amendments in 1957 gave 
the directors considerable discretion in 
the matter of the sale of stock. In 
1958 came the most important amend- 
ment of all, giving Canadian companies 
the right to mutualize themselves at a 
stock price approved by the policy 
holders and the government. 

Several of our biggest insurance com- 
panies have taken prompt advantage of 
this amendment. Now in process of 
mutualization, usually spread over five 
years of annual stock purchase pay- 
ments, are the Sun Life, the Manufac- 
turers Life, The Confederation Life 
and the Canada Life. 

As these companies will be owned in 
future by the policyholders it is not 
likely that they will ever pass out of 
Canadian control. 

Some of our largest life insurance 
companies are still stock companies and 
vigorous exponents of the free enter- 
prise system in our highly competitive 
insurance market. Among these are the 
London Life and the Great West Life. 
As a result the Canadian insurance 
buyer is getting the best results of both 
types of operation. 

Actually Canada has a_ wide-open 
competitive insurance market. Here 
U.K., U.S., French, Swiss, Swedish, 
Danish, Norwegian, Belgian, Dutch, 
German, Italian and other foreign- 
owned companies compete with Cana- 
dian companies for the available 
business. 

In the general insurance field in 
Canada, for all business other than lit 
insurance and ocean marine, Lloyds o 
London are the biggest insurers writin; 
about $39 million. The second larges 
group are the Western-British America 
a Canadian company with a substantia 
minority percentage of stock held b 
U.S. shareholders. This group write 
$26 million. The Royal-Liverpool grou| 
are in fourth place with $23.6 million 
When the purchase of the Western 
British America group is completed, the 
Royal-Liverpool group will have a com- 
bined net earned premium income, fo: 
all classes other than life and ocear 
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iarine, Which would total approxi- 
iately $50 million in this field in 
‘anada alone. 

The Royal Insurance Company, 
joing business around the world, has 
in annual premium income of more 
han $400 million. Not so long ago it 
ourchased the London & Lancashire 
sroup, another world-wide insurance 
ganization with annual premium in- 
some of more than $100 million, which 
s also well-known in Canada, doing 


some $13 million of its premium in- | 


come business here. 


In the life insurance field similar | 
purchases have taken place. The Lin- | 
coln Life bought out the Dominion Life, | 
acquiring some 37,000 of its 40,000 | 


shares. Now the Aetna Life, a well- 


known U.S. company operating in | 


Canada, has bought out the Excelsior 
Life. 


In the life insurance field the Cana- | 


dian companies write about 70% of the 
available business and have more than 
$5 billion invested in Canadian securi- 


ties for the benefit of Canadian policy- | 


holders. They also compete for business 
in more than 60 other countries, and 
do it so successfully that more than 


40% of their total annual premium | 
income is drawn from this outside | 


business and more than 35% of their 
total assets, amounting to better than 


$3 billion, is invested in these other | 


countries. 
Further amendments to the Cana- 


dian and British, and the Foreign in- | 


surance Acts in 1961 not only eased | 


the restrictions covering mortgage in- 
vestment from limits of 60% to 
66 2/3% but also made possible the 
sale of variable annuities by insurance 
companies in Canada, thus bringing the 
insurance field in line with modern re- 
quirements. 

Among the _ several _ interesting 
hanges is one which permits an exten- 
ion of insurance investment in what 
re known as equipment trust certifi- 
ates issued by a trustee to finance the 
surchase of equipment of any railway 


ompany incorporated in Canada or | 


he United States, and secured by a 
en on such equipment. This is now 
xtended to include road_ transport 
quipment. 


This extension raises the interesting | 


ossibility that a concern like the T.T.C. 
‘ other city transport system might be 
le to finance the purchase of buses 
rough this clause, or even subway 
‘ling stock, an item of current in- 
rest in Montreal and Toronto. The 
tension does not include air transport 
»Mpanies. 
More than $46 billion of life insur- 
ice is in force in Canada and the 
inadian people are the biggest buyers 
life insurance in relation to national 
‘come in the world. 
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Investment Clubs 


What's the lowdown on_ investment 
clubs? Would you recommend buying 
stocks on the monthly payment plan? 
— V.O., London. 


Investment clubs can be valuable to 
investors in proportion to the amount 
of financial savvy vested jointly in their 
members. There is nothing about a club 
which would increase its members’ 
know-how other than the opportunity 
it provides for discussion and mutual 
brain picking. If the members do not 
know much to start with, they will 
have little to communicate to each 
other. 

Originating in the U.S. 10 or 12 years 
ago, the clubs caught on, probably be- 
cause we have since been in an almost 
continuous bull market. But since the 
public would have bought stocks any- 
way, they can hardly attribute their 
investment success to the clubs. For 
many investors, learning finance by 
discussions only every couple of weeks 
is like occasional studying of the piano, 
not of much value. 

A dim view is to be taken of the 
monthly payment plan of investing 
whereby the buyer makes a commit- 
ment in advance, then starts to pay it 
out in the instalment plan. Few would 
go for this type of deal if they realized 
that they were responsible for deficits 
incurred when a stock declined by more 
than their equity. 


Greater Winnipeg Gas 


Does Greater Winnipeg Gas rate as a 
growth situation?—C.H., Toronto. 


Greater Winnipeg Gas has set itself 
an ambitious expansion program for 
1961. Its sales promotion for residen- 
tial, commercial and industrial users 
will be intensified, and is expected to 
add 14,000 new customers, and to in- 
crease the volume of gas sales by 50% 
over 1960. Estimated capital expendi- 
tures for 1961 are approximately $5.8 
million. 

Back of this expansion is widening 
public acceptance of natural gas for 
home heating, plus a strong tone in the 
economy of Metropolitan Winnipeg, 
which has not greatly felt the recession 
influences. This reflects the city’s in- 
dustrial diversification, and its import- 
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ant position as a storage and distribu- 
tion centre. 

Total Winnipeg expenditures on con- 
struction in 1960 were only slightly less 
than 1959, the record year. Bank checks 
cashed during the year increased 11% 
over the previous 12 months, and Mani- 
toba retail sales increased slightly. 
Several important business concerns 
opened or extended their facilities in 
the area. The new Northern Manitoba 
operation of International Nickel is 
expected to have an important effect on 
the city. 

Greater Winnipeg Gas had net in- 
come (before income-tax provision) in 
1960 of $488,491 versus $57,496 in 
1959 and a net loss of $478,700 in 
1958. Tax losses are available to ab- 
sorb 1960 and 1959 income otherwise 
taxable. 

The company has funded debt of 
$11.4 million, and has issued approxi- 
mately 900,000 common shares, of 
which 600,000 plus were issued in 
1960, largely under rights, at $7.50 a 


- Share. Additional money will be raised 


in 1961 by issuance of funded obliga- 
tions, and this should increase the 
leverage of the common stock. 


Bralorne Pioneer 


Considering the ore reserves reported 
by Bralorne Pioneer I am commencing 
to wonder about this as an investment. 
Any comment?—G.S., Vancouver. 


Bralorne was able to do only limited 
development work for several years, 
and management has been most con- 
servative in discussing the future of the 
property. It has, however, been rich 
and lively and the judgment of the 
stock market is that history will re- 
peat itself. It should be noted, too, 
that good mining practice dictates car- 
rying minimal reserves so as not to tie 
up money unnecessarily in developing 
ore which can not be extracted for 
some time. 

The company milled 203,000 tons 
in 1960, and at the end of the period 
had reserves of 525,000 tons of 0.85 oz. 
(a whopping good grade) gold per ton 
in the Bralorne section, and 64,000 tons 
of 0.46 oz in the Pioneer section. ° 

That officials look for some years of 
profitable operation might be inferred 
from the current conversion of the Bra- 
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lorne mill to cyanidation, a step which 
would hardly be undertaken by a dying 
mine. 


Bralorne capitalization is small, 1.6 
million shares and working capital ex- 
ceeds $2 a share versus a market price 
of $6.50 or so. This means the market 
is valuing an interesting gold mine at 
only slightly more than $4.50 a share or 
$7.22 million. If Bralorne is under- 
valued it may be because of the dis- 
tance of the property (in British Co- 
lumbia) from the Bay St. mining 
market. One can feel that Bralorne 
located in Ontario would have much 
more impact on the market. 


Page- Hersey 


Could I make a profit through buying 
Page-Hersey, which seems to be lagging 
behind the market?—W.L., Edmonton. 


While long-term attractions exist in the 
Page-Hersey situation, the short-term 
outlook is tied to prospects of oil and 
gas-pipeline construction, and this is 
subject to extreme fluctuations. 


The big-inch pipe plant at Camrose, 
Alta., owned jointly with The Steel Co. 
of Canada, is booked until the second 
quarter of the year, and hopes to ob- 
tain orders for smaller-size pipe to be 
used in gas feeder lines. Welland Tubes, 
another big-inch mill owned jointly with 
Stelco, was kept busy during the winter, 
and hopes for more pipeline orders in 
1961. 

Page-Hersey earnings declined in 
1960 to 92 cents a share from $1.40 
in 1959. Recent price of stock is 25 to 
30 times 1960 net, and this entitles it to 
a blue-chip rating, and explains why 
it may be difficult for it to add further 
to its price at this time. Indicated an- 
nual dividend is 90 cents a share, giv- 
ing a yield of upwards of 3%, and this 
is a factor in considering the stock as a 
hold. 


Two Iron Mines 


Two questions on iron-mining com- 
panies. When will Ungava Iron Ores in 
which Premium Ores is interested be in 
production? What kind of a year will 
Steep Rock have?—K.M., Winnipeg. 


No date has been announced as to the 
possible commencement of production 
at Ungava Iron Ores although it is 


hoped that test work will enable a | 


decision as to a production date in the | 


next year or two. German iron-ore 


consumers participating in the project | 


are reportedly spending large sums on 
the metallurgy of the Ungava ore, and 
markets in Europe are said to be as- 
sured. 
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Brokerage and Research Services 


Though we are perhaps better known to the general public 
as investment dealers, we do an important brokerage 
business also and will handle your stock orders with care 
and dispatch. 


Our affiliate, Wood, Gundy & Company, is a Member of 
the Toronto, Montreal and Canadian Stock Exchanges and 
we have teletype or telex connections to our branch offices 
across Canada and to our offices in New York and London, 
England. 


For private investors, pension funds and trusts, we provide 
a portfolio management service to advise on investment 
matters. This service is supported by a Research Depart- 
ment which prepares industry studies, reports on individual 
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Envelopes 
designed 

to 

YOUR 
specifications 
to 

solve 

YOUR 
problems 


INTERNATIONAL 
ENVELOPE LTD. 


MONTREAL @ TORONTO @ HAMILTON 
OTTAWA @ QUEBEC CITY @ BEDFORD N.S. 














LOBLAW GROCETERIAS 
CO. LIMITED 


Notice is hereby given that a 
dividend for quarter ending July 14, 
1961, has been declared on the capital 
stock of the Company as follows: 
First Preference 

Shares, Cumulative 

Redeemable Series “‘B”’ 


40 cents 
per share 
The dividend will be payable Jul 
15, 1961, to shareholders of record at 
the close of business on the 14th day 
of June 1961. The transfer books wilil 


not be closed. Payment will be made 
in Canadian funds. 


By Order of the Board. 


R. G. MEECH, 
Secretary. 


Toronto, May 12, 1961. 
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While an upturn in steel operations 
is indicated in the U.S., to which Steep 
Rock ships the bulk of its production, 
the steel companies are said to_be well 
stocked with iron ore, and will have to 
dip into their stocks before Steep Rock 


_ commences to feel the benefits. Over 
| the longer term the position of Lake 


Superior ore producers vis-a-vis the 
U.S. steel industry could be improved 
by a raise in ocean freight rates, the 
low tenor of which is benefiting South 
American iron mines. 


Mixed Bag 


Would you please comment from the 
standpoint of short-term capital gains 
on Columbia Cellulose, Securities Free- 
hold Oil, Alberta Distilleries, Zenith 
Electric.—S.H., Capreol, Ont. 


It is against our policy to make recom- 
mendations for short-term capital gains. 


_ Columbia Cellulose, Securities Freehold 
| and Alberta Distilleries could be re- 


tained as long-term speculations. 
Zenith Electric is a successful com- 


| pany but on the small side, and the 


modern economy favors large-scale 


operation. 
Gunnar Prospects 


How long do you think the buyer of 
Gunnar at recent prices will have to 
wait for a profit?—B.R., Montreal. 


Since Gunnar is selling for little more 


| than its cash equity per share and since 
| the prospect is for further financial im- 


provement in 1961 it would appear that 
the market is anticipating a rather slow 
increase in the price of the stock. This 
could be accelerated by the develop- 
ment of further early sales of uranium. 

Over the longer term the stock should 
reflect the development of industrial 
uses for the metal and/or any outside 
interests the company might acquire. 


| While uranium will probably be slow 


to catch on for industrial-energy appli- 
cations (most new processes take time 
to establish) Gunnar should be watched 


| by the astute buyer of calculated-risk 


situations in view of its favorable cost 
and ore situations. 

Advantage could be taken of any 
general decline in securities values to 
get into this one at a low price. 


Falconbridge 


Will Falconbridge Nickel earnings be 
affected by the impending completion 
of its major deliveries of nickel to the 
U.S. stock pile?—T. G., Halifax. 


While loss of the business now being 
enjoyed from the U.S. stockpile, with 
its special revenue for amortization pay- 
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ments, will deprive Falconbridge of an 
important source of gross earnings, 
several favorable factors exist. First, 
government deliveries had been steadily 
decreasing in recent years. Second, pro- 
duction costs in 1960 improved for 
the fourth consecutive year. Third, 
there are indications of an improvement 
in the demand for nickel in the US. 


Falconbridge should be evaluated on 
its overall ore position, which is good, 
on its expanded refining facilities, and 
on the general outlook for nickel and 
copper. Copper may decline as a result 
of supply somewhat exceeding demand. 
The price of nickel also appears 
to be stabilized, and the question is 
whether over the longer term the 
market can absorb Free World supplies 
of the metal, which will include addi- 
tional production from International 
Nickel’s new mines in Manitoba. 


The prospect of nickel demand ex- 
panding is bright. Historically, the 
metal has increased its applications as 
new supplies became available, thus en- 
abling nickel factors to do the sales 
promotion work which has carried 
nickel from an almost exclusively war- 
time material 40 years ago into far- 
ranging industrial uses. 


In Brief 


Is Madsen Red Lake able to increase its 
ore reserves? —F.C., Port Arthur. 


Ore picture at depth requires more 
work, but boosted reserves in 1960. 


What is the value of Area Mines in- 
vestments?—L.M., Halifax. 


Recently reported as equal to $1.16 per 
share of Area. 


Will MacKenzie Red Lake go to greater 
depth?—S.S., Saskatoon. 


Expects to be able to decide by mid- 
year. 


Why did Discovery reserves decline in 
1960?—W.M., Ottawa. 


Shaft sinking, which will make several 
new levels available, limited lateral de- 
velopment work. 


Why are so many financial and indus- 
trial companies merging?—R.A., Cal- 
gary. 

Need bigger operations to carry 
management charges. 


What happened to Cons. Sudbury 
Basin Mines?—L.D., Victoria. 


Merged in 1960 with Giant Yellow- 
knife Gold Mines on basis of one share 
Giant Yellowknife Mines (a new com- 
pany) for each share of GYGM and 
each 25 Cons. Sudbury. 
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delivered 
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Let’s Abolish the DDF— Almost! 


by Lawrence Sabbath 


CANADIAN THEATRE is in a parlous state 
if the Dominion Drama Festival finals 
which took place recently in Montreal 
are any indication. Since the eight pro- 
ductions represented all eight zones 
into which Canada is divided dramat- 
ically, then the Cassandras who advo- 
cate abolition of this Festival would 
seem to be right. Almost, but not quite. 

The DDF is our one cultural beauty 
contest, a national spectacle where the 
contestants, not necessarily the most 
qualified in appearance, experience or 
ability, are willing to be exposed to 
public and critical view on the chance 
they might be proclaimed the best of 
what has come to be second- and even 
third-rate; that victory shall be by de- 
fault instead of positive merit. 

Never did an adjudicator dispense 
with more unwillingness the largesse of 
trophies than did Miche! Saint-Denis on 
closing night. Typical of the prize-giv- 
ing was the reluctance, amounting to 
sadness, with which he handed out the 
Best Actress award, noting as he did so 
that the standard of female perform- 
ance was considerably below the male 
level. 

Before the curtain went up on the 
final presentation of Rashomon by the 
Drao Players of Toronto, a new group 
that won the National Trophy and four 
other awards. the general impression 
was that M. Saint-Denis was in the un- 
enviably position of having to choose 
from among a grab-bag of misses, and 
for myself I was hoping, should Rasho- 
mon be no better than its precedessors, 
that he wou'd courageously take matters 
in his own hands and state there would 
be no first prize this year. 

What a wonderfully beneficial jolt 
that would have been, even more of a 
blow than his blunt observation that 
the DDF has not improved since 1937 
and the fact that he did decline to give 
one of the 15 prizes ca'led for. He 
could well have done the same with 
several other awards and felt that the 
audience would have been in agree- 
ment. 

The DDF is badly in need of quick 
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and drastic shock treatment if it is to 
continue as the effective instrument for 
which it was created in 1933. The over- 
hauling must begin at the regional level. 
Small groups must learn that prizes are 
not commensurate with the difficult 
plays for which they have an unhealthy 
predilection, that what counts are the 
many elements of production and per- 
formance. 


The law should be laid down in such 
a way that a company like the Lake 
Cowichan Drama Club, which repre- 
sents British Columbia, will not bring 
to the finals a work such as The Three 
Cuckolds, a comedia dell’arte adapta- 
tion for which they have neither under- 
standing nor ability. 

They are not the only ones to under- 
take such over-ambitious, highly styl- 
ized works, nor is it the first time this 
foolishness and wastefulness has been 
indulged in. A stop should be put to 
giving them credit for “brave attempts”, 
a cruel and meaningless encouragement 
that too many of these companies mis- 
take for a justification of indifferent and 
inadequate achievement. 

That not one play met with unani- 
mous praise for overall production, that 
some were downright poor and others 
just on the verge of competency, all 
this is a sad commentary on the state 
of our theatre, coming as it does at a 
time when Council grants and public 
interest in the arts have never been 
greater. 

It is the responsibility of the eight 
zone-adjudicators to be ruthless with 
such ludicrous attempts and to halt these 
productions at the source even before 
they get to the regionals. Maybe these 
troupes ought to submit a choice of en- 
tries well in advance of the regionals 
and let the judges advise on one or 
more of the possibilities from the 
knowledge they have of each particular 
company. 





ANSWER TO PUZZLER 
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If less than eight groups attain to the 
DDF finals standards that are claimed 
to exist, so much the better, Certainly 
the challenge met by these current 
eight companies was very small indeed 
and their conception of what it should 
mean to be a national finalist was mis- 
guided and unworthy of the tremendous 
effort that literally hundreds of people 
put into the operation of the DDF. A 
strict and uncompromising supervision 
is required to restore to the granting 
of trophies and prizes the prestige they 
are meant to have. 

I do not think the DDF should be 
discontinued, however discouraging it is 
to sit through eight plays in six days 
when there are glaring deficiencies in 
casting, lighting, decor, costumes, make- 
up, performance and worst of all, 
speech. After every play the adjudicator 
noted this basic failure of vocal projec- 
tion by one or more actors. 

Nowhere was it more noticeable, and 
comical, than in Rashomon where most 
of the characters changed accents every 
few minutes and if you closed your eyes 
you might have been listening to any 
polyglot conversation on Times Square. 

The DDF provides a unique show- 
case not to be found anywhere else in 
the world, an unprecedented opportun- 
ity for actors and companies, which 
should be kept alive but not at the ex- 
pense of being abused by slipshod pro- 
ductions as it was for the most part in 
Montreal. These groups need and want 
aid, said M. Saint-Denis, either by offer- 
ing them skilled production men or by 
setting up a central school of instruc- 
tion to which they can send their young 
people. 

They also need financial assistance, 
but it should certainly not be used for 
unnecessarily elaborate and expensive 
productions. Surely it must bankrupt 
these small companies who perform 
their one play for such a painfully brief 
time. What it proves I have never been 
able to ‘comprehend, especially since 
they are'so far removed from the stan- 
dards of a top-flight professional presen- 
tation. 
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“Tm useful. I’m busy. I spend hours 
on the phone every day. I do oodles 
of odd jobs around here. I’m too bright 
to waste time sticking stamps, sealing 
envelopes. And I’m too well paid. 

“That’s what I told the boss. Okay, 
he said. So we got a postage meter. 
Golly! Why didn’t I pipe up ages ago?” 

When you have a postage meter: 
You bypass those glued stamps. Get 
rid of stamp sticking and good-bye 
government stamped envelopes. Keep 
the stamp box for petty cash. 

You always have the right stamp— 
because you print it. Any amount for 
any kind of mail. Right on the envelope, 
or on special tape for parcel post. Plus 
your own small ad, if you want one. You 
stamp and seal a day’s mail in minutes! 


= Pitney-Bowes 
= POSTAGE METERS 


Offices in all principal cities coast-to-coast. 
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A girl like me, I said, 
deserves a postage meter! 

























How do you buy postage? Go to the 
nearest postoffice. They set the meter for 
as much as you want to buy, a little or a 
lot. Postage in the meter can’t be stuck 
together, swiped, borrowed, burned up, 
or blown away! Also, it’s automatically 
accounted for! And metered mail takes 
less time in the postoffice, can often 
make earlier planes and trains. 

You’re too smail for a meter? Not 
at all! More than a hundred thousand 
small mailers use the DM, desk model 
postage meter. One-third of DM users 
average less than $1 a day for postage 
—like the DM for its convenience. 

Like to have a demonstration in your 
office, no obligation? Call the nearest 
Pitney-Bowes office. Or send coupon 
for free illustrated booklet. 


FREE: Handy Postal Slide Guide with 
rates for all classes of mail. 


PiTNEY-BowEs OF CANADA, LTD. 
Dept. 1299, 909 Yonge Street 
Toronto 5, Ontario 


Send free OC booklet D Postal Slide Guide to: 


Name 




















Address 
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Painted for the Seagram 


A Great Canadian Achievement 


THE WORLDS FIRST COMMERCIALLY SUCCESSFUL OIL WELL 
was drilled by Hamilton industrialist James Miller Williams, 
“father of the oil industry” at Oil Springs, Ontario, 1857. 
Today, rigs based on Williams’ suspended drill are seen 


around the world. 


Another great Canadian achievement is Seagram's V.O., honoured 
the world over for its smoothness, light body and delicate 

bouquet. Seagram's V.O. is the lightest, cleanest tasting whisky 

you ever enjoyed. That's why: More people throughout the world 
buy Seagram's V.O. than any other whisky exported from any 


country. Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Limited, Waterloo, Ontario. 


~ 
Seagram's VO. Honoured the World Over 











Seagram's 
KwO. 


}| CANADIAN WHISKY 


A RARE OLD DELICATE CANADIAN WHISKY 
SPECIALLY MATURED IN OAK CASKS 


DISTILLED, AGED AND BOTTLED UNDER THE 
SUPERVISION OF THE CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 


JOSEPH E. SEAGRAM €&- SONS. LIMITED 
# WATERLOO - ONTARIO -CANADA 


DISTILLERS SINCE 1657 


PRODUCE OF CANADA 





LITHO IN CANADA NEW LABEL DESIGN ADOPTED OCT. 1, 1940 
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